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“THE BAPTIST TIMES” 


OUR AIM: 

‘“‘ The Baptist Times’”’ in every Baptist Home 
Towards the achievement of this aim we confidently rely on the 
advocacy and support of our ministry. 

‘The Baptist Times” exists to express the thought and life of our 
denomination, and to further the cause of the Kingdom of God in 
every field. 
Its columns include :— 
Ministerial Changes and Appointments. 
Church and Association News. Men and Matters. 
Women’s Work. B.M.S. and World Alliance News. 
The Lay Preachers’ Federation. Youth Work. 
General Religious and Literary Articles. 


Appaint a representative in your Church to send news of Baptist events in your locality 
nd to organise distribution of the paper among your people. 


Many Churches make profits on sales, to the advantage of their own work or other causes. 
Write for specimen copy to 


THE MANAGER, PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
6, SOUTHAMPTON ROW———LONDON, W.C. 1 


THE QUEEN’S REALMS 


Two Suggestions: 


1. Arrange a special service on Com- 
monwealth and Empire Sunday, 17th 
May, 1953, or on some other Sunday. 
(Suitable material and Order of Ser- 
vice supplied free on application.) 
This Service is so planned that apart 

; from imparting interesting Common- 
Baptist work to wealth information, a special message 
3 is also conveyed to provide for the 

the attention of spiritual needs of your people. 


your people ? 2. Arrange a Commonwealth week-night 
meeting for a Lecture, 16 mm. Film 
Display, or Lantern Lecture, 


What are you 
doing to bring 


Commonwealth 


Write to the Secretary : 


Baptist Commonwealth and Colonial Society, 
4, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 
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AT BRIGHTON 
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ARUNDEL HOUSE 


YOU WILL FIND THERE ALL THAT MAKES FOR A HAPPY HOLIDAY 
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EDITORIAL GREETINGS 


The ordinary historian, when he comes, shall we say, to the year 1800 does 
not think to point out to his readers that in this year, still, as in so many previous 
years, thousands and thousands of priests and ministers were preaching the 
Gospel week in and week out, constantly reminding the farmer and the shop- 
keeper of charity and humility, persuading them to think for a moment about the 
great issues of life, and inducing them to confess their sins. Yet this was a pheno- 
menon calculated greatly to alter the quality of life and the very texture of human 
history; and it has been the standing work of the Church throughout the ages— 
even under the worst of popes here was a light that never went out. And in 
another respect the Church never failed; for, amongst all peoples, whether lettered 
or unlettered, there have always been those who reached the highest peaks of the 
spiritual life; and as Professor Powicke once pointed out, we can all call to mind 
any number of people who needed to wait for no millennium. As it only needs 
a comparatively small number of communists to upset a state—because of their 
intent purposefulness—so it only needs a comparatively small number of these 
kinds of Christians to operate as a leaven that leavens the whole lump. It is 
impossible to measure the vast difference that ordinary Christian piety has made 
to the last two thousand years of European history. 


HESE words from Professor Herbert Butterfield’s book, 
Christianity and History, are worth recalling as we begin this 
New Year of 1953—the Coronation Year. History, like life, 
has its high moments. But the greater part of life and history 
is lived on a less spectacular level. What happens on the ordinary 
level, however, matters most. That is what shapes history. Baptist 
ministers do not easily see themselves as makers and shapers of 


- history. Yet that is what they are. Week by week they sound 


forth the Word of the Lord. By that Word lives are changed, 
character is shaped, homes and society are affected, the spirit 
and temper of people are influenced and the Word goes forth into 
the life of the world to accomplish that which God pleaseth. 

Ours is the highest of all callings. William Carey’s comment 
regarding his son, who left his missionary work to become a govern- 
ment official, is worth recalling. ‘‘ He is,’ wrote Carey, “ shrivelled 
from a missionary to an ambassador.” Shrivelled—note the word: 
for there is no greater calling than that of being an ambassador of 
Jesus Christ. 

For some of us the lines have fallen unto us in pleasant places. 
I am very conscious of that as I sit writing here in this beautiful 
city of Oxford. The majority of our men, however, minister in 
lonely and obscure places among small congregations. Their 
work is of no less importance and is often, indeed, more heroic 
because of the circumstances and conditions in which they labour. 
The real test after all, is not where we are, or how large or small our 
congregations may be, but the spirit and quality of our service; 
whether we put into it “ gold and precious stones ’’—imperishable 
things—or whether we build with hay or stubble. 


6 THE PRATDERNAEL 


The aim of our Fellowship and of the Fraternal is to encourage 
one another in the work of the ministry and to help to stimulate 
thought, study and devotion. We all owe heavy debts to fellow- 
ministers who have set before us and kept alive in us the ideal 
of the ministry. Spurgeon and John Clifford still exercise that 
kind of living influence among many. Alexander Whyte, Alexander 
MacLaren and hosts of others have done the same thing. It was 
my own good fortune to be trained at two of our British Baptist 
Theological Colleges—Bristol and Regent’s Park, Oxford. Among 
the very many debts I owe to my college principals I rank this 
highest of all, that they set before me and many other men such a 
high conception of the ministry and of the privilege of preaching 
the Gospel, that it has remained as both an inspiration and a much- 
needed rebuke to my own efforts. They helped me to believe in the 
worth-whileness and adventure of being a Baptist minister. It is 
our hope that through the pages and numbers of the Fraternal 
we may be able to do something of the same for the 2,500 men who 
belong to our Fellowship. 

In this Coronation Year we who belong to the British Common- 
wealth will have special occasions of celebration. As Baptists 
we shall pray for our young and courageous Queen and we shall 
wish her reign to be long, happy and glorious. But through all the 
year’s excitements and beyond we shall remember the thing which 
Kipling so movingly expressed after the Diamond Jubilee cele- 
brations of the late Queen Victoria: 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 


Ours is the task of so preaching the Gospel that proud, 
hardened, sinful, human hearts are melted by the love of God 
into humble and contrite hearts where the King of kings may be 
enthroned as the Lord of Life. 

To all our readers we send New Year Greetings and the 
assurance of our continuing prayer—especially on Sunday mornings 
when we are pledged to remember one another. And if a New 
Year motto is required by any man, then we suggest one which 
we found written in large letters on a card on the desk of a friend— 
an Anglican minister. It was this:— 


AND SAY “TO ARCHIPEUs 


But you may have to look up the whole verse (Col. iv, 17) 
to find out exactly what was said to him. 


WALTER W. BOTTOMS. 
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AUSTRALIAN NUMBER 


Compiled by 
Principal G. H. MORLING, M.A. 


INTRODUCTION 


E have pleasure in presenting this Australian issue of the 

Fraternal and we tender sincere thanks to Principal Morling 

of Sydney and to his widely scattered team of contributors, 
gathered from every part of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Each Baptist College is represented except Queensland, and we 
regret the illness of Principal Warriner which prevented him 
writing in time for this number. In addition to the theological 
articles there are others giving a vivid picture of the—not-so-far- 
off—inception of Baptist work in Australia and of conditions 
prevailing to-day. 

Baptists have greatly advanced through the years and now have 
about 518 churches with a membership of 32,000. Each of the six 
States has its own Officers and Committee and a self-governing 
Annual Assembly, which has a considerable amount of legislative 
authority. Once in three years there is a United Assembly, the 
next being due to meet in Brisbane, Queensland, in 1953, when 
Dr. Jarvis demits the Office of President-General. In these days 
of quick travelling, Australia is not the isolated country that it was, 
and it is all to the good that our churches in other parts should 
cultivate the wider vision and learn more of their fellow believers 
across the seas. We trust that the labours of Principal Morling in 
preparing the present issue may result in the deepening of the 
things that unite our hearts—tho’ sundered far—in Christian love. 


A TRIBUTE 


We pay special tribute to the memory of the Managing 
Director of the firm which produces our Magazine—Mr. J. R. 
Battley. County Councillor, Magistrate, Member of Parliament, 
his public duties, his business relationships and his family life 
were alike marked by the spirit of true religion. A loyal Church 
member and a friend to all, he died deeply respected and widely 


mourned. 
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JOHN SAUNDERS—FIRST BAPTIST MISSIONARY TO 
AUSTRALIA 


E go back to 1834. In the Mitchell Library of Sydney is a 
letter book of John Saunders, the first Baptist minister to 
come to Australia. It contains the first letters he wrote to 
his mother and family in England after he left them to carry the 
Gospel message to the new colony in New South Wales which 
the government of England had established to relieve its awful 
prison congestion. The opening page is adorned with a startling 
picture and an equally startling poem. The picture shows two 
Australian aborigines engaged in furious combat with their waddies, 
two more drinking greedily from bottles of rum, while an old gin, 
already stupefied with rum, squats watching. An old man and a 
little pot-bellied child also gaze at the spectacle. 
The poem and picture is entitled “ Real Life in Sydney.” 
It seems likely that the poem is by John Saunders himself, but there 
is no author’s name to it. There are five verses and the last verse 
reads: 
“Poor savage ! much I mourn thy lot, 
Made both a beggar and a sot 
By men of British name. 
May men of God who feel for man 
Soon shew thy race salvation’s plan 
And then thy fate reclaim.” 


The title picture was by no means exaggerated, for scenes such 
as this were a daily occurrence among aborigines, convicts, emanci- 
pists, ticket-of-leave men, and even free men. After the departure 
of Governor Phillip, the new colony had built its moral life, nay its 
very existence, upon a foundation of rum. And to such scenes 
came John Saunders, the first Baptist minister, or perhaps we should 
rather say, Baptist missionary, in Australia. With what magnificent 
courage and constant faith he gave himself to the task of proclaiming 
the greatness of God’s mercy and love is worthy of a high place in 
the annals of missionary endeavour. ; 

John Saunders, trained in the profession of law, at the age of 
nineteen heard God’s call to be a missionary. The story of Carey’s 
work in India thrilled and challenged him. With such a ministry 
for himself in view he studied at the University of Edinburgh in 
1832 and 1833, then offered himself to the Baptist Missionary 
Society, but their terms were not acceptable. Just at that moment 
came an appeal from the little group of Baptists in Sydney who 
had gathered together under the leadership of Rev. John McKaeg, 
who had gone to Australia from Bingley, but whose volatile nature 
did not fit him for leadership in the land of rum and rascals. 
The picture presented was one of ever growing need and of great 
possibilities in a new land now opening its doors to free immigration 
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for the first time. John Saunders gave the matter mature considera- 
tion, saw that God’s hand was being manifested in his life, and decided 
to accept the invitation, keeping in his mind the possibility of going 
to India should the climate of Australia not prove suitable. 

In 1834 we find him, with his newly-married wife, Elizabeth, on 
board the ‘‘ George Hibbert,” a vessel of three hundred and twenty- 
eight tons, which transported to Australia some two hundred and 
- fifty passengers, mostly female convicts. John Saunders received 
the appointment of chaplain to this vessel, for conditions of transport 
had improved so much that both a chaplain and surgeon were now 
included in the complement of all vessels sailing to Australia. 
Prior to this the story of transportation had been tragic and inhuman. 
Before the cliffs of Dover had faded from sight, the new chaplain, 
_ with a true pastor’s heart, had given a short address and had prayed 
over and with the prisoners in both of the prisons into which the 
ship had been divided. 

The unknown land and the unknown future faced them. 
Away across the trackless ocean lay a new, a wierd land, a place which 
had been made a depository for the scum of the English prisons, 
a land of sin and shame and even of nameless terror. What a task ! 
Little wonder that this young man of but twenty-eight felt a great 
loneliness settle upon him. As the shores of old England faded in a 
beauteous sunset, John Saunders said: ‘‘ I might have been melan- 
choly if I had pleased, so, just repressing the emotion which 
threatened to destroy reasonable equanimity, I paced the poop 
hastily and said in a hupish tone, ‘ my native land, good night.’ ”’ 
With kind thoughtfulness he bade his wife be of good cheer and 
helped to dry her eyes. 

Life on board that convict ship revealed John Saunders as a 
man of deep spiritual life, of robust faith, with a sane and balanced 
passion to evangelise through every avenue which opened to him. 
We see a refined and sensitive spirit, a man who made continual 
sacrifices on behalf of others, always tenderly caring for his 
beloved wife, ministering to all on board with an ardent missionary 
devotion. In addition to the religious services, he organised 
school classes among the convicts and among the children, so that 
‘“‘ many who hitherto were unable to read or write, finished with an 
ability to do both with real proficiency.” 

John Saunders began life in the Pulteney Parish, England; 
he commenced his Australian work and ministry at the “ Pulteney 
Arms,” Sydney, in December, 1834, with “‘ coffee and fruit and 
strawberries (in season).” He described this new southern capital 
as “like some oriental city rising from a wilderness.’’ But the 
strangeness is tinged with dismay. The streets, “‘ sandy and loose, 
a hovel next to a respectable shop, a hut next to a mansion a prince 
might be proud of.” The people, “sunburnt, thin and drunk, 
not a lady to be seen, hardly a woman.’ It is to be remembered that 
the male population at this time, owing to the convict influx for 
the past forty years, outnumbered the female by almost three to 
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one; few women would be seen, at least few respectable women. 
The new Baptist pastor felt that he had arrived in the midst of a 
people who were the most degraded and uncomfortable beings on 
earth. The enormity of his task appalled him; he longed for a 
dozen helpers, men of sterling worth from the English churches. 
It had been well for Australia if such desires could have been 
fulfilled, but it was to be many a long weary year before the total 
number of Baptist ministers in Australia numbered twelve. By 
1860 the number of Baptist ministers in New South Wales was but 
four. 

He was welcomed by the little Baptist group and commenced 
regular Baptist services. There was indeed a warm group of 
evangelicals in Sydney at this time. The Presbyterians and the 
Methodists were strongly entrenched, the Congregationalists 
were finding beginnings similar to the Baptists, while the Anglicans, 
although working hard to establish themselves as the State Church, 
were most friendly. 

Unfortunately for the beginnings of Baptist work in Australia, 
conditions in the English churches were unfavourable so far as 
assistance was concerned. There was no Colonial Missionary 
Society, and hardly a church with any interest in the new colony. 
Some interest however did exist, and monetary assistance was 
granted towards the building of the first chapel. This was the 
result of the personal associations and efforts of those in New 
South Wales who had friends in the homeland. The going of 
William Carey to India in 1792 had drawn the Baptist churches 
together in a way that had never been dreamed possible, but with 
the death of Fuller, who had been the chief inspiration for such 
work overseas, there came a schism which was not healed until 
1837, and even then the melancholy results were still evident. 
Two missionary societies, with separate funds, separate meetings, 
and separate deputations, both pleading the cause of the same 
Indian Missionary field, brought such animosities to birth as to 
preclude all hopes that any other missionary venture might have 
at the other end of the earth in a convict settlement. 

John Saunders was so moved at the conditions in the colony 
due to the rum traffic that he decided almost immediately to fight 
this awful scourge with all his powers. ‘‘ Rum,” he writes, 
“ destroys all decent society . . . there is dissipation of every kind 
and the number of drunken men and women who are to be seen 
on the Sabbath is almost beyond calculation.”’ 

Thus began the great temperance work which was to be run 
in conjunction with his ministry. It made him one of the most 
outstanding figures in the colony, sent him on hundreds of miles 
of itineration throughout the land, while he obtained thousands of 
signatures for the total abstinence pledge. He earned for himself the 
title of ““ The Apostle of Temperance.’ At the conclusion of one 
lecture in Sydney, Governor George Gipps, who had chaired the 
gathering, led the way in the signing of the pledge. 
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_ The story of the building of the first Baptist chapel is a romance 
of its own and requires another story. But as John Saunders 
preached the old, old story with vigour and power, numbers 
thronged to hear his messages; the temporary dwelling of worship 
was able to provide accommodation for only half the numbers who 
attended. Application for a grant of land had been made, and in 
1835, John Saunders wrote home to say that this had been granted, 
and the building was opened in September, 1836. With the 
exception of the site, the whole expense of building and fitting the 
new church, which amounted to £1,400, was met by the gifts of 
God’s people—a situation which called forth much comment in 
the colony where State aid to the larger denominational groups 
was given freely and accepted eagerly. Concern was expressed in 
some quarters in England that even the ground had been a grant 
from the Governor. 

This first Gathered Community in Australia was described as 
“A Church of the Particular Baptist Denomination holding the 
tenets expressed in the Shorter Catechism of the Assembly of 
Divines held at Westminster, except so much of the said Catechism 
as respects Baptism, and admitting of open communion and 
fellowship.”” The minister, it was specifically stated, was to be of 
the Particular Baptist denomination. This choice of minister 
was apparently not strictly enforced, for the third minister of the 
Bathurst Street Church, Rev. James Voller, in a sermon preached 
early in his ministry, threatened to preach every Particular Calvin- 
istic Baptist out of the Church. 

The work of the first under-shepherd was blessed of God. 
The membership in 1844 passed the one hundred mark. The 
Baptist pastor continued his great temperance work, was loved by 
his own people and held in high regard throughout the whole 
community. Records tell of his work for the cessation of trans- 
portation, of his deeds of mercy, his care and interest on behalf of 
the immigrants, his visitation of convicts in hospital and prison, 
and of the practical assistance he gave to emancipists. 

Throughout the whole of that magnificent ministry there are 
references which speak of severe indisposition. The heart of this 
man of God was greater and stronger than his body. He carried 
through his work in the fear of the possibility of succumbing to 
physical weakness, and at last he found the mental, physical and 
spiritual strain excessive. The truth was that he had burnt himself 
out for the work of God and the Baptist cause in New South Wales 
and Australia. 

He resigned and returned to England after twelve years, 
and served one of the suburban churches of London. On all 
matters to do with the work of the churches in the colonies in 
Australia, his advice was sought and gladly given. Finally, his 
peculiar sickness brought him to a state of utter prostration. 
He died on 1st May, 1859. In his prayers he always spoke of the 
colony as ‘‘ that bright land.” 
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U the news reaching Sydney, accompanied by the in- 
iteuntoh: that his wife had been left destitute, those who had known 
and loved and appreciated him responded immediately, and the 
sum of £650 was duly forwarded to Mrs. Saunders in and, 
And this generous gift came twelve after he had left the 
colony. Surely a testimony to the lence of his service and the 

anence of the work of love he had wrought in the hearts and 
ives of the Australian e. : 

The name of John aes is fragrant in the annals of Australian 
Baptist history. He was a true servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
a warm hearted evangelist, a man beloved because he loved, faithful 
in all the discharge of the demands which the rugged days of 
pioneering in the great new southern continent demanded of him. 

B. G. Wriert, 


“WHITE UPON BLACK” 


HREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY miles by the mission 
Sane diesel truck on a winding bush track—a three day 

trip from the railhead and civilisation—this is required of 
the visitor to a typical mission station. Here six couples and two 
single workers minister to 450 uncivilised nomads. Here we have 
six separate married quarters, girls’ dormitory with 45 inmates, 
boys’ dormitory with 40, school, three native cottages—all in a 
compound two miles from the junction of two wet-season creeks. 
To the west lie saltbush flats with an occasional gum, and to the east 
fairly thick mulga scrub with ranges four miles away rising 500 feet 
above the surrounding country. Outside the compound is the yard 
housing 350 sheep and less numerous goats. The native camp of 
bush humpies varies in its population greatly and changes its 
location regularly. | 

The above outpost falls into the first of three categories of 
Australian Native Mission Work. The natives of this group are 
largely in their primitive conditions and are found on the tropical 
north coast and in the great semi-desert of the interior. Among 
these coastal tribes new languages appear every 100 miles, but one 
language with many dialects in the interior stretching from Central 
Australia to the west coast of Western Australia. The Mission 
Station acts as H.Q. to which the natives come for help. Work 
undertaken is usually preaching, care of the sick, and education 
of the children. These missions are usually in Government 
Reserves in isolated regions or on the fringe of settlements for 
which they act as buffers. 

The second category is that of those living in more or less. 
civilised conditions in marginal areas. The Yarrabah Mission, 
Queensland, is an example of a mission among civilised aboriginals 
and mixed bloods in a closely settled region. Mt. Margaret Mission 
(Western Australia) is a work passing out of the first into the © 
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second category, and is considered a model of its type. Here we 
find five married couples and three single workers, including a 
fully qualified hospital matron. Each couple or worker is housed 
in a separate building. The hospital, school, girls’ dormitory 
with 50, boys’ dormitory with 35, store and Post Office, workshop, 
crafts room, are all, like the homes, well built in timber and iron 
within a compound eight miles from the railway. Thirteen native 
cottages, built by the mission, are in the vicinity, while the native 
camp of some 50 semi-nomads is located three miles away. The 
first generation of mission trainees are now taking their place 
as nurses and teachers in the capital cities, as leaders in local 
government projects, and as acceptable labourers on the surrounding 
pastoral stations. Given adequate education and time the natives 
display equal intelligence with that of the whites. 

The third category covers half-castes and other mixed bloods 
who think in English and never in aboriginal. These are found 
mainly in tropical north Queensland, outback New South Wales, 
and in south west Western Australia. Not many missions operate 
in this group, as “native care’’ is under the direct control of 
government departments, access to the natives being allowed for 
spiritual work only, and that mainly by local churches. 


Tue AvusTRALIAN ABORIGINAL: Though related to the 
Dravidians of India, our natives are nomadic, for Australia offered 
them no edible fruits or grains, and no beasts suitable for burdens. 
Water was scarce and game restricted largely to an occasional 
kangaroo. Wichetty grubs, turtle eggs, berries, with a fish or two 
completed the diet. The various tribes speak diverse languages 
but the same pattern of culture with local adaptations is found 
throughout. Because of his economic need the aboriginal is an 
intelligent parasite on nature and has developed an integrated 
social morphology functioning to maintain life in arduous con- 
ditions. This social structure is integrated for the following 
functions. 

1. Education. The unit is the enlarged family of a man, his 
wives, and living descendants in the male line. This family enables 
a culture transfer from one generation to another. At puberty, 
education is largely vested in the tribe with a view to citizenship 
and with the techniques of initiation and religious ceremonies. 


2. Marriage. The ideal marriage in most tribes is a man with 
his mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter. Other 
variations do occur. Most tribes have a section system based on 
kinship. The tribe is divided into four groups, often with totemic 
associations. The descent in the sections is matrilineal. A man 
from Section ‘‘A’’ must marry from Section “B”’ and the children 
born are allocated to Section “ D.” A native of ‘‘D” marries a 
woman from ‘ C” and their children are in “A’’. This section 
system separates brothers and sisters from cross cousins, and groups 
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together alternate generations. The clan is exogamous and is 
usually patrilocal. Marriage is further restricted by the totemic 
rule that it must be outside the totem, and social totemism appears 
in many forms—clan, local, section or sex totemism. 

3. Economic. The family is a self-sufficient economic unit 
though two or more may hunt or collect together. The man hunts 
and the woman collects. It is the duty of the clan as such to increase 
by ritual the fertility of the food supply. Certain foods hunted are 
distributed according to kinship patterning. 

4. Government. Authority is not vested in a man whose 
whims are changeable but rather in the doings and sayings of the 
heroes of the dreamtime, whose ways and laws changeth not. 
The whole social fabric is geared so as to act as a perpetual trustee 
of the secrets committed to its charge by the culture heroes. There 
is thus no formal administrative organisation though the old men 
constitute an informal council for things of the common weal. 

5. Religion. Native custom has its roots in a spiritual view of 
life and of the universe. This view is based on the dreamtime of 
the cult heroes. Through the man a spirit conception occurs and a 
spirit child is born. The child is thus related to the local spirit 
clan, which embraces both the living and the dead. It is a contin- 
uous entity and its members pass and repass through the various 
stages in an endless cycle. On the other hand, the “ flesh’’ is 
derived from the mother. By aid of myth and spiritual concept the 
native’s life is integrated into one whole and all nature made akin. 


WuiteE Mission ENTERPRISES: When Governor Philip founded 
Sydney in 1789, about 400,000 natives were in the Commonwealth. 
To-day about 45,000 full-bloods and 30,000 mixed-bloods remain. 
Half the caste population live in New South Wales, while half the 
full-bloods in Western Australia and 30 per cent. are in Northern 
Territory. Features of mission work were as follows: 

1. First Mission Attempts. Here is the dismal. chronicle. 
Rev. 5. Marsden, in 1795, sponsored by the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, established a school and farm near Parramatta. 
It was soon relinquished. The Wesleyans commenced work in 
1815 but withdrew. The L.M.S. (1825), C.M.S. (1832), Lutherans 
(1838), near Adelaide, all had varying initial fortunes but all ended in 
failure. In 1845, the Melbourne Baptist Church commenced the 
Merri Creek School for native children. All went well for a while 
but towards the end of 1847 the numbers began to dwindle, for 
when the native hordes went “‘ walkabout ”’ the children went too. 
Late in 1847 all the tribes left Melbourne and the school was 
deserted. Early in 1851 the venture was abandoned. The Bene- 
dictine Monks, Anglicans, Presbyterians, and Moravians all endured 
a similar fate. No government or mission could report other than 
failure. 

2. Causes of Failure. Lack of knowledge rather than of zeal 
was the root cause. This can be broadly indicated as follows. 
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Firstly, the white attitude was deficient. They believed that 
western civilisation was the peak of human development and it 
would not take long for the native to recognise the superiority of 
white ways and readily adopt them. No distinction was made 
between western civilisation and the Christian ethic woven therein. 
Secondly, there was no appreciation of black ways and thought. 
No attempts were made to understand native culture. The alienation 
of locality from the native was not seen in either its full economic or 
spiritual force. Generally speaking, little attempt was made to 
learn the native language. Thirdly, there were no Aboriginal 
Reserves. The expanding white civilisation ate into native country. 
When white met black, disease and vice passed over on to the latter 
with fatal results. The white man’s gun killed less than his 
demoralising practices. | 

3. Later Mission Ventures. The early laissez-faire policy of 
governments underwent two changes. Firstly, protection from 
white molestation was adopted about the mid-nineteenth century. 
Meanwhile the Churches generally lost hope, reading their early 
failures as evidence that the native was hopeless and the most 
primitive of all peoples. They could not cope with his nomadive- 
ness nor stay the process of depopulation. 

The second change was beginning to appear at the turn of the 
century. Protection gave way to “Welfare Thinking.” Thus we 
find in Western Australia that aboriginal matters in 1936 were 
officially placed under a Department of Native Affairs administered 
by a Commissioner for Native Affairs. The various states administer 
their own policies while Northern Australia is under the Common- 
wealth. The Western Australia administration seems the most 
aggressive and is certainly very sympathetic to mission work, at times 
transferring government aboriginal settlements to full mission 
administration. The native is now seen as having equal prowess 
to the white in all skills and arts. There has been, however, very 
little loss of white prejudice, while the Christian folk lag behind, 
still clinging to the belief in the simple-hearted savage who is 
unable to grasp the full content of the Christian Gospel. 

The Federal Home Mission Board of the Baptist Union of 
Australia works at Yuendumu, about 200 miles north west of Alice 
Springs in Central Australia. The Mission operates under the 
Commonwealth and is attempting to do evangelical, medical and 
educational work. The two latter aspects are accepted as the 
financial responsibility of the Commonwealth Government. The 
problem of adequate staff for the three aspects of the work is not 
easy for our Federal Board. Though progress has been made, 
much remains to be done. A committee is investigating the 
possibilities of establishing a mission in Western Australia. 


In Conctusion: We cannot expect the natives in one genera- 
tion to catch up with us in every particular. To become a Christian 
means to change the core of belief on which the whole of his social 
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fabric is woven. The tangibles are not so tenacious and change- 
resisting as the intangibles. If economic satisfaction depends on 
spiritual concept and we change the latter, we must also show the 
way to economic stability of another sort. But a policy of native dole 
is harmful and socially unproductive. Christianity also elevates 
the individual and confession of this new faith tends to isolate him 
from the social solidarity that was his very breath. Missions need 
to provide an alternative Christian social solidarity. The concept 
of the indigenous church is very late appearing and all missionaries 
have not rectified the causes of failure listed previously. Evangelical 
zeal, however, is beginning to be supplemented by a thorough study 
of local native ways and thought aided by an adequate grasp of the 
tribal language with Scripture translation. There have been attempts 
at the latter supplement, without evangelical zeal, but rare has been 
and is the rich combination of both. We are glad the move is in 


this direction. E. G. Gipson. 


FHE.NEW DEPTH IN- THEOLOGY 


HE beginning of the second half of the twentieth century 

suggests itself as a convenient standpoint from which to view 

the trends and achievements of the past half century. 

Theology has not remained static in the revolution in almost 
every activity of man. The changes of emphasis have been 
accelerated by two world wars. It is our conviction that there 
is a depth in theology to-day in sharp contrast with the theological 
trends at the turn of the century. 

The conditions then were those of industrial and colonial 
expansion; of science hot on the trail of wonderful discoveries, 
since made and still to be made; of inevitable progress as the 
keynote of literature, education, government; of psychology 
emerging as an autonomous science, and of a new sociology based 
on its varied findings. In religion the emphasis was immanental. 
The pursuit of literary and historical criticism laid the emphasis 
on origins, process and development. Comparative religion appeared 
to some to undermine the value of an historic revealed religion. 
The tide of missionary expansion was beginning to ebb, as 
Latourette shows. 

The climate to-day has noticeably, nay, almost radically, altered. 
This is due to a number of factors. 

(1) The inevitable reaction from an easy-going liberal 
optimism. 

(2) The shattering of the whole social fabric by the tragedy 
of two world wars destroyed easy belief in man’s perfectibility 
and led him to rediscover the living God, because the bestiality 
of war and the tragedy of its aftermath held a mirror to his own 
soul, and he discovered himself a sinner. 
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_ (3) Most importantly, God has displayed His grace afresh 
in new movements of His living Spirit. 

How then has theology deepened ? We can best describe it 
as a “‘ theology of the Word ”’ without thereby assenting to all that 
Karl Barth meant by that term. It is a fresh realisation that 
man is not ‘‘ the measure of all things,” but that the living God 
has spoken savingly to mankind, and that that redemptive revelation 
in Jesus Christ confronts our desperate age with authority. We 
could put it another way by saying that theology has recovered 
the sense of the transcendence of God. 

Now the mention of revelation at once brings us face to face 
with the record of revelation in the Bible, and the fact that behind 
all systematic theology there is Biblical theology. 

Let us turn our attention first of all to a consideration of this 
topic, for here the deeper note is evident, and I think basic for the 
deepening of theological conviction and religious practice. The 
changing emphasis in Biblical studies is very apparent, first of all, 
in Old Testament Scholarship. The long, patient work of textual, 
literary and historical criticism has reached what Norman Snaith 
calls a “‘ moderately fluid mellowness,’’ though the work can never 
be finished. But attention is being focussed to-day on the positive 
task of transcending matters of date, authorship, and original 
meaning, in the discovery of the abiding significance in its own right 
of the theology of the Old Testament. 

There was a tendency to trace the evolution of religious 
ideas, and their progressive discovery in a chronological sequence 
rather than to undertake the task of explicating how God speaks 
relevantly to our day out of the heart of each historic situation, 
individual and corporate, in the long history of God’s saving 
revelation to His chosen people. 

Dr. H. H. Rowley says, ‘“‘ The newer attitude still recognises 
the clear marks of progress in the Biblical revelation, yet it does 
not reduce revelation to discovery. It does not cease to be interested 
in the development of religion, but its centre of interest is not in 
man, but in God. It does not find the story of man’s growth in the 
understanding of God, of such absorbing interest that it becomes 
an end in itself, but rather seeks to perceive in every stage of the 
process that which is enduringly true of God. It is for this reason 
that there is a revived interest in the Theology of the Old Testament 
as against the Religion of Israel. This does not mean the eclipse of the 
historical sense, but the perception that through the historical 
development, the nature, will and purpose of God were being 
unfolded, and that only in their light can the development be 
rightly understood. It is for this reason that the Old Testament, 
itself so essential to the understanding of the New Testament, 
can never be fully understood without the New.”’ 

Or listen to Christopher North in his presidential address to 
the Society for the Study of the Old Testament, 1949. “ The 
theological climate to-day is markedly more genial than it was 32 
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years ago when this Society was founded. Then we were living 
in a theological ice-age. Theology had largely lost its appeal, alike 
for preachers and scholars. The demand was for Histories of 
Religion, not Theology. The Biblical commentator was considered 
to have done his duty if he explained what the sacred writer meant 
when he wrote what he did.’’ In combating this purely historical 
approach, however, he strongly warns against a tendency to go back 
to an allegorical or typical explanation of Old Testament events, 
and says, ‘‘ If we are going to write Old Testament Theology— 
doctrine about God—we must begin with, and stick to our text. 
That text everywhere presupposes that God is personal... That 
Yahweh is the Living God, is the centre of gravity for Old Testa-, 
ment Religion.” ‘‘ The disjunctive, Old Testament theology 
or the History of the Hebrew religion, is like most other disjunc- 
tives, a false one. The study of Hebrew religion has laid bare 
a Theology that lies at the heart of the evangelical experience.” 

Or once more listen to Norman Snaith as he reacts against 
emphasis on origin, ‘“ We have been so very energetic in isolating 
each strand of literature from the other, and even each within 
each, in separating stratum from stratum, that we have tended to 
forget that there might be method in the madness which so 
thoroughly dovetailed them in together. Perhaps after all that 
madness was divine.” 

A word about Apocalyptic. What immeasurable gains we have 
through a half century of study. We have an enhanced conception 
of the fact that the living God did not cease revealing Himself 
savingly with the close of the Old Testament canon, and we have 
found the answer to that extreme apocalypticism which by arbitrary 
use of symbol, and ignorance of history has introduced such slavish 
literalism into the exegesis of New Testament apocalypse. To 
understand those “ tracts for the times ’’ which emerged out of the 
Maccabean period of crisis, is to be keenly aware of the Divine 
initiative and control of history, the faith that emerges in suffering, 
the certainty of the coming of the transcending kingdom of God, 
the reality of the hereafter, and the urgency of spiritual tasks. 

What has been already said will indicate an approach to the 
fact that the study of the relationship of the Old Testament to the 
New Testament has become increasingly fruitful. 

This work of tracing significant ideas and movements is 
yielding great results to-day. Our whole thinking has been deep- 
ened by the work of scholars in re-minting the great formative 
ideas of the Old Testament and the New Testament in their 
historical and religious connection. Think how those all-important 
ideas of covenant, sacrifice, ransom, redemption, propitiation, 
atonement, holiness, remnant, Messiah, Son of Man, have taken 
on new religious meaning, and thus given new basic strength to 
Biblical preaching. 

Let us turn now to New Testament study proper. There is a 
new sense of the Unity of the New Testament. A. M. Hunter, in 
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his book of that name, quotes Denney to the effect that “‘ It needs 
the whole of the New Testament to show what Christ is,” and goes 
on to say, ‘‘ One chief task before New Testament scholarship is to 
lay bare this unity... The older approach was analytic. The 
newer will be synthetic. The older revealed variety. The newer 
will disclose unity amid that variety.’’ He points out that “Kingdom 
of God,” “In Christ,’ “The Word became flesh”’ are different 
idioms to express the common conviction of the New Testament 
that “ the Living God has spoken and acted through His Messiah 
for the salvation of His people.” 

Which brings us to the vital distinction drawn by C. H. Dodd 
between the kerugma (preaching) and the didache (teaching) in the 
New Testament and the demonstration that there was one staple 
preaching in primitive Christianity—the facts of Christ in prophecy, 
life, death, resurrection, experience—and that this was the key 
signature of New Testament Theology. The theologies of Paul, 
and Peter and John were but variations and harmonisations of one 
glorious theme, making up One Gospel. 

The figure of Jesus that stands out on the pages of the New 
Testament has gained a fresh significance to-day. When Albert 
Schweitzer, at the beginning of the century wrote his ‘‘ Quest of the 
historical Jesus,” he hurled a theological atom-bomb that blew 
sky high the “ liberal”’ lives of Christ of the nineteenth century, 
with their idyllic Galilean Jesus whose teaching would gradually 
transform the world into the Kingdom of God. His own apoca- 
lyptic reading was extreme to a degree, but since then the apocalyptic 
element in the Gospels and the New Testament generally has had 
to be reckoned with seriously. Time and patience have done much 
to reconcile the abiding elements in both views, and we see the 
Divine-human Christ Jesus in clearer perspective to-day. 

Still one further deepening note in New Testament study in 
this half-century is the shifting emphasis from source-criticism to the 
positive study of the living work of the Spirit in the production 
of the New Testament, and ultimately to a new emphasis on the 
Validity of the Gospel record. This came about by way of a violent 
reaction. Just when Streeter’s brilliant studies were pointing to a 
richness of early written sources behind our Gospel, a new approach 
to Gospel study appeared on the horizon in Form-criticism. 
Dibelius, Bultmann and others attempted to go behind the written 
Gospels to discover how in the oral period the primitive tradition 
of our Lord’s sayings and deeds took the shape of parables, miracle 
stories, pronouncement stories, passion narratives. Their radical 
solution was that these took their shape in the give-and-take of the 
Christian community under the pressure of preaching and teaching. 
The challenge to the historicity of our Saviour’s teaching and its 
originality was startling, and had to be met. Well-known Anglo- 
Saxon scholars, with their genius for grasping essentials, and refusing 
to be stampeded, found the quality of history inherent in the Gospel 
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oral sources, not superimposed by the written Gospels. The 
validity of the Gospel record stands out in clearer light than ever. 

The Christian exegete to-day has a wealth of fresh New 
Testament material in the close study of the passion sayings of our 
Lord, or the fulness of the Church idea, or the life-situation of the 
parables, to name but a few clusters from the great fruitage of 
spiritual insight rooted in rich scholarship. But we must turn from 
Biblical to systematic Theology. From Otto, whose conception of 
the ‘‘numinous”’ in his “Idea of the Holy,” as an autonomous 
religious experience irreducible to any partial human activity, 
and Barth who began his dialectic theology (a method caught from 
Kierkegaard a century before) with his ‘‘ Romans ”’ in 1919, we have 
a succession of thinkers who have led us into deeper notes, seen in 
fresh emphasis on:— 

(1) The transcendence of God and His revelation. Barth 
emphasises that God cannot be known except as He addresses 
Himself to us, Heim... that He cannot be comprehended in the 
forms of our dimensions; Brunner, that revelation comes by the 
confrontation of man by God, the Lord and Creator. How this 
revelation is received is a related question, in which Baillie is still 
perhaps our best guide. However over-emphasised has been the 
transcendental factor, the swing from a too immanental theology 
has been salutary. Farmer has put the situation in classic terms 
when he emphasises that God meets us in “ ultimate demand ”’ 
and “‘ final succour,” or in “ transfiguring grace ’’ to use Berdyaev’s 
lovely phrase. ‘‘ Grace’”’ has come into its own again, as witness, 
among others, Nygren’s ‘“‘Agape and Eros.” 

(2) The nature and destiny of man. This is a correlative to the 
high doctrine of God. Barth with his “ total depravity ”’ has painted 
in extreme colours. Berdyaev leaves room for freedom. Brunner 
and Niebuhr, Farmer, Cave and Ryder Smith have shown us there 
is a Christian estimate of man, whose uniqueness lies not in his 
rationality or morality alone, but in His relation to God, and his 
power of transcending himself and thus discovering his relation both 
to God and to his fellow-man. The tendency to believe that man 
must either “go on to mind” or “ back to nature”’ has found 
expression in the novels and plays of this century, and its bank- 
ruptcy appears in Wells’ ‘‘ Mind at the end of its tether.”” The 
newer theology has a deeper view of sin, and a deeper view of 
saving grace. 

(3) Fresh emphasis on the Atonement. Aulen has revived 
in a deepened form, shorn of its mythology, the “classic”? or 
‘‘ dramatic” view of the Atonement, regnant in the early church 
for 1,000 years, viz., that Christ is Victor over sin, the devil, death, 
and everything contrary to God’s will. He holds that this em- 
phasises God’s action in a way in which forensic views (from 
Anselm on) or moral influence views (from Abelard on) cannot do. 

On the other hand Brunner in ‘‘ The Mediator’? makes a 
new approach towards reconciling the ideas of satisfaction and 
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sacrifice. A spate of books on the Atonement in the past 30 years 
bears witness to the fact that ‘‘ The Cross shines in its own light,” 
especially as one contemplates with, say, Vincent Taylor, the 
meaning of the passion sayings of our Lord. 

(4) A_ transcendent ethic. A transcendent theology has 
issued, as with Paul, in a deeper ethic. The relativity of humanistic 

ethics could not but come under review in a deeper theological 
_ emphasis on God and on man as created in love for love to God 
and his fellow man. The Master’s piercing word: “ Be ye perfect, 
as your Father in heaven is perfect ”’ still stands. 

(5) The future life. Deepening theology and the untold 
suffering of two world wars have combined to induce a healthy 
other-worldliness in contrast to the worldliness of humanism. The 
eschatological note sounds clear. We live in hope. We await the 
fulfilment of promise. 

(6) The missionary imperative. Compare “ Re-thinking Mis- 
sions’’ (1932) as to the motive and dynamic of missions with Kraemer’s 
“The Christian message in a non-Christian world’ (1938). The 
missionary movement is confronted again with the original mission- 
ary motive of the Apostolic obligation to witness to Christ and 
His Kingdom. 

Space fails to tell of the new apologetics, and the new emphasis 
on the gathered community of the Church, and the fresh emphasis 
on the evangelical nature of the Sacraments. But theologian and 
preacher alike face this second half of the twentieth century with 
a theology that should sound a ringing note of positive confidence 
in the inexhaustible powers of the Gospel. 

er DerRIGG, 


THE MINISTER AND THE MYSTICS 


HE curse of spiritual mediocrity is upon us. That is the 

strongly expressed judgment of a European Christian leader. 

Its forthrightness should shock us into attention. My present 
concern is with its possible reference to the ministers of the church, 
That spiritual mediocrity is a curse, the words of the exalted 
Lord to the church at Laodicea sufficiently testify. As to the 
extent of the applicability to the Christian ministry I cannot 
accurately judge. In a recent number of that excellent Princeton 
journal, “ Theology To-day,” Gerald Kennedy writes: “I asso- 
ciate myself with all my brethren when I confess that many of us 
have grown dull in the most exciting task given to men... We 
have the air of men condemned wearily to serve our sentences in 
a dead institution.”’ He writes also of a +. deathly dulness that 
paralyses all our efforts,’ and of organisational ability and nobility 
of character being lost under a “ blanket of clerical colourlessness.” 
I am loathe to subscribe to such a pessimistic general view. Happily 
I know so many who have retained the inner fire. But spiritual 
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mediocrity is certainly in evidence among us. My own observation 
is that there are too many of us in whom is seen the tragedy of 
unrealised possibilities and of one-time promise unfulfilled. 

What is the cause of this curse ? The diagnosis is not simple. 
The monotony of routine can bring us down to this lower level. 
The meeting of our earlier higher enthusiasms with an inoperative 
assent which listens interestedly enough but never leads on to 
commitment—that is a danger that ever confronts idealism. And 
there is always the threat of the destruction that wasteth at noonday 
as the dreams and powers associated with youth yield place to the 
conservatism; it may alas be the cynicism of middle age. These 
are part of the cause. I want, however, to urge another consideration. 
This is a day when realism is being urged upon us. We still have 
the Gradgrinds with us. ‘“‘ Thomas Gradgrind, sir. A man of 
realities. A man of facts and calculations. A man who proceeds 
upon the principle that two and two are four, and nothing over, 
and who is not to be talked into allowing for anything over. —Thomas 
Gradgrind, sir—peremptorily Thomas—Thomas Gradgrind. With 
a rule and a pair of scales, and the multiplication table always in his 
pocket, sir, ready to weigh and measure any parcel of human nature, 
and tell you exactly what it comes to.”’ Likewise social, political, 
and economic theorists multiply apace, all insistent upon ascertain- 
ing and correlating facts. Within the Church we have had held 
prominently before us the ideal of service. Our young men and 
women, we have been told, are only waiting for a church that would 
give them something to do and direct them in doing it. 

But Mr. Gradgrind learnt to his sorrow that in human nature 
there are mysteries that cannot be weighed and measured. An 
exasperated British Cabinet minister has, this week, spoken dis- 
paragingly of expert theorists. Said he: “If their counsels were 
placed end on end they would reach across London but without 
any workable conclusion.” And the challenge of the ideal of 
service is winning disappointingly few volunteers either in directly 
spiritual work or in broadly humanitarian movements. 

It is in this atmosphere that the minister has been living 
and working. It may well be that, more than he realises, he has 
yielded unduly to the pressure of the factual and the practical 
and that he needs to recover the realism of the Old Testament 
prophet who ever related the contemporary human situation to 
God. ‘ There are so many speaking about the things of time,” said 
Alexander Maclaren late in life to his congregation. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you will permit an old man to speak to you in terms of eternity.” 
The contrast has still more point in this day. 

Realism is illusory if it does not take account of God. May 
it not be that we ministers have not been living sufficiently in 
the world of the spirit where God is found? Is spiritual medi- 
ocrity upon us as a bane because we have not properly assessed 
the place of the spiritual? ‘In this consists the life of the ages— 
in an ever-enlarging knowledge of Thee, the only true God and 
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Jesus Christ Whom Thou hast sent” (John xvii, 3, Weymouth), 
In this world of the spirit the mystics are helpful guides. If there 
is a law of triangularity in the culture of the soul, if God speaks 
home to our hearts in some new way, as a rule, only through some 
third person, then one or another of the mystics may well be that 
mediating third. 

What has the Mystic to teach us ministers ? 

(1) Certainly this, that ultimate reality lies in the realm of the 
spiritual, The merely practical man misses reality. The philo- 
sopher tells us that we miss reality through the selective analytic 
exercise of thought, that we ourselves construct the universe as 
it is for us a universe far different from what it really is. The 
mystic adds that we see deeply into reality only in direct sensations 
of life such as we receive in high experiences of love or deep ex- 
periences of sorrow. He contends, too, that we miss reality through 
thinking and feeling to a conventional pattern. The true seer 
has originality and daring. He has the courage to see life and God 
for himself. And more especially, he pleads, it is our self-regard that 
dulls spiritual vision. William Blake wrote: “If the doors of 
perception were cleanesd everything would appear to man as it is— 
infinite. For man has closed himself up till he sees all things 
through the narrow chinks of his cavern.’’ And did not the Master 
say: “ If thine eye be single thy whole body shall be full of light.’” 
The giants are men who have pressed into this world of reality. 
Said a worshipper to Alexander Whyte after a singularly solemn 
sermon: ‘‘ It went to my heart as if you had come straight from 
the Audience chamber.”’ ‘‘ And perhaps I did,” was the quiet and 

grave reply. 

The minister cannot afford to neglect this rich culture of the 
spirit. We all know what Rufus Jones means in these words. 
““ Everybody who prays knows the difference between saying words 
and phrases, uttering requests, proffering petitions, and coming 
into vital communion with God. There are moments of prayer when 
the soul feels itself face to face with ultimate Reality and in joyous 
fellowship with perfect Personality. This latter experience is as 
normal as the lower form of prayer is, but they are worlds apart 
in significance and value.” But such immediacy is not easily 
practised. ' 

The thought of Simone Weil, the French Jewess, has been 
attracting considerable attention. In her essentially mystical 
teaching she has an important place for the conception of devout, 
disciplined contemplation which she termed Attente. It dates 
from her experience as a student. She records in “‘Attente de 
Dieu” that ‘‘ If one seeks the solution of a geometrical problem 
with real attention and, after an hour, is no further advanced, 
one has nevertheless moved into another and more mysterious 
dimension.” For ‘‘ where there is real desire, if the object of 
desire is really for light, the desire for light begets light .. . Although 
the effort of attention remains apparently sterile for years, one day 
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a light precisely proportionate to those efforts will flood the soul.” 
So Simone Weil takes up seriously the maxim of St. Therese of 
Avila: ‘‘ I beseech you only to look.”’ 

We break through into immediacy by such means as this 
and ourselves become men of the Presence. 

(2) The Mystic teaches us the way of Inwardness. The 
attitude of inwardness is fundamental among the choice spirits 
who have attained first-hand experience of God. It is their con- 
sistent testimony. Thus Madam Guyon in her “ Method of 
Prayer ”’ speaks of retiring into “‘ the inmost ground of ourselves,” 
of ‘an act of lively faith in a God immediately present in our 
inmost soul.’”’ Thus Brother Lawrence speaks of holding inter- 
course with God ‘in the depth of the being. There it is that 
the soul speaks to God, heart to heart, and over the soul thus 
holding converse there steals a great profound peace.’’ Alexander 
Whyte became deeply influenced by the mystic Behmen. He 
himself thus summarised the message which he found. “Seek 
above every other search the one noble knowledge of thyself. 
For only in the ever-deepening knowledge of thyself shalt thou 
come to know sin, and only in the knowledge of thyself and thy 
sinfulness shalt thou ever know aught aright of God... The 
kingdom of heaven, the throne of grace, the Son of God, the Holy 
Ghost are all within thee.” It is of interest that, after he had 
entered into this teaching, and following William Law, Alexander 
Whyte avoided controversy because he believed that a better 
way could always be found “ if men will only follow the threefold 
path of prayer, of faith, of love.”’ 

The way of inwardness implies two things. First, an opening of 
the understanding to comprehend the mystery of God’s indwelling. 
This was the discovery that burst upon George Fox. There came a 
day when it became luminously clear to him that God is a God not 
to be found at the end of processes of reasoning or as a reward 
of ritual observance but a God near at hand at the very “ gate 
and threshold of man’s own inner life.’’ ‘I knew God experi- 
mentally,’ he declares in the rapture of his newly found secret. 
‘‘ T was,” he adds, “‘ as one who has a key and doth open.”’ Hence- 
forth he conceived it his business to live close and warm to the 
Divine Centre within, responsive to the Beyond Who is within 
working in the springs of personality where calls of service and 
intimations of guidance voice themselves. We have anticipated 
the other fact associated with the way of inwardness. It is the 
practice of orientation around the Indwelling Presence. It is the 
adoring attachment that follows the detachment of the Via Negativa. 
None speaks about this more movingly that the Quaker philosopher, 
Thomas R. Kelly, whose little ‘‘ Testament of Devotions,” which 
has been republished, is a strong corrective of spiritual mediocrity. 
Here are stimulating words: ‘‘ Let me talk very intimately and 
very earnestly with you about Him Who is dearer than life. Do you 
really want to live your lives, every moment of your lives, in His 
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Presence ? Do you long for Him, crave Him? Do you love His 
Presence ? Does every drop of blood in your body love Him ? 
Does every breath you draw breathe a prayer, a praise to Him? 
Do you sing and dance within yourselves, as you glory in His love ? 
Have you set yourselves to be His, and only His, walking every 
moment in holy obedience ? ”’ 

(3) The mystic also enjoins upon us the wisdom of passiveness. 
The teaching is that, because God is ever coming to us we need 
not anxiously strive to realise His Presence, but in love and desire 
wait for Him to disclose Himself. Here are typical expressions. 
“The accent will be laid upon God, God the initiator, God the 
aggressor, God the striver into life.”’ ‘‘ There come times when 
the Presence steals upon us, not the product of agonised effort.” 
““The creative God comes into our souls. An increment of 
infinity is about us. The Hound of Heaven is on our track, 
the God of Love is wooing us to His holy life.’’ All this is in line 
with Pascal’s great word: ‘“‘ We should not seek if we were not 
already found.” 

A distinction is made between passiveness and passivity. 
Passiveness is consistent with, is even based upon, an inner strenu- 
ousness. Passivity rather suggests indolence and timorousness: 
This entry occurs in the diary of the robust-spirited Thomas 
Chalmers in the year 1813: ‘‘ Was fatigued by exertion, and instead 
of following after God by hard straining of the mind, I gave my- 
self to quietism, and feel that looking up for the Spirit through 
Jesus Christ is the only effectual attitude for obtaining love to 
God and filial confidence in Him.” It is the “ hard straining ”’ 
which the Mystic would replace by a simple trusting use of Divine 
resources, a substitution of serving lovingly for serving legally. 
Here is a proper passiveness. 

(4) One other message comes from the Mystics. It is the 
place of silence in the culture of the soul. Their spirituality has 
its roots deep in the soil of silence. Such silence is not merely 
negative—an absence of noise within and without, but richly 
positive—the direct gift, through the Holy Spirit, of the God of 
the silent heavens. It is a silence which is attentive and expectant 
in its relation to God. It is a silence born of the attitude of the 
Psalmist who wrote: 

“ Leave it all quietly to God, my soul, 
My rescue comes from Him alone; 
Rock, rescue, refuge, He is all to me.” 


Psalm Ix, 5 (Moffatt.) 


, 


The capacity of “‘ keeping our silent sanctuaries,” of ‘‘ descending 
into the rehabilitating silences of the soul” is dependent on a 
simplification of life ordered by an inner guidance which ever 
leads away from panting feverishness and fosters composure 
and serenity. The Mystic rebukes the exaggerated service-minded- 
ness of the church which is decried as a sign of spiritual adolescence. 
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Fénélon gives typical advice to the Duc de Chevreuse whose inner 
life of prayer was being spoilt by pressure of duties. The Duke 
was told to observe the method of the wise gardener who carefully 
sees to it that the young trees have sufficient space one from the 
other in which to grow and expand. In the same way Fénélon 
advised the nobleman to choose carefully between competing claims 
so that he would succeed in placing each action within a “ circum- 
ambient air of leisure’’ for the spirit of prayer and peace. Thus, 
Fénélon urges elsewhere, each duty of the day may become an act 
of communion with God. 

Surely in all this there is a message for the minister as he 
pursues his busy life. For us the mysticism of special psycho- 
logical constitution is neither possible nor desirable. But there 
is a higher mysticism of character open to us all, a mysticism 
rooted in God Who dwells in the deeps within waiting to speak 
to us if we are sufficiently quiet to listen. Do we need.to remodel 
our lives and build in a baptistery where God may daily baptise 
us into radiant peace and consequent power ? 


G. H. Mor.ine. 


THE THEOLOGY OF WISDOM LITERATURE 


HE books of Hebrew Wisdom—Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and 

several Psalms (some include Songs) and non-canonical books 

of Wisdom, Ben Sirach, 4 Maccabees, Pirke Aboth and a few 
others—continued the moral and spiritual challenge of the prophets. 
They introduced discussions on the problems of evil and pain, of 
free will and responsibility. They considered questions as vital and 
varied as the nature and power of God, and the future of individual 
man. They contrasted the ways of life and death. O. S. Rankin 
asserts that this literature clarified man’s view of God as Creator, 
the holy and just One. The importance of the study of the Wisdom 
literature is being increasingly recognised, for ‘‘ Wisdom” has 
ensured a heritage of richer kind for all the generations to come. 

The major premise of this literature is its theism. ‘‘ To fear 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” and “‘ the fulness of wisdom.” 
Wisdom came from God. It permeated all life. It was known in the 
skill of the craftsman and the judgments of a king. It directed 
conscience and guided moral practice. It delivered the righteous 
man from trouble; but, even if adversity overtook him, ‘‘ wisdom 
forsook him not.’”’ Indeed, so profoundly was Wisdom associated 
with the being of God, that it is difficult to distinguish between it 
and the Word and Spirit of God. Its plea was, “ think ye of the 
Lord with a good mind, and in singleness of heart seek ye Him” 
(Wisdom 1, 1). 

Consider, then, some of the assertions of Wisdom in relation to 
the being and activity of God. Whilst references will be made to 
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A MESSAGE FROM Mr. SEYMOUR J. PRICE 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
BAPTIST MINISTERS’ FELLOWSHIP 


My dear Friends, 


_ _This Fraternal may reach you before Christmas. I therefore gladly join 
in all good wishes for the festive season in home and Church. And may the New 
Year be one of peace among the nations, and joy and blessing for you in the 
greatest of all service. 


“And they all... began to make excuse ”’ 


_ Recently I wrote to a few ministers inviting them to place their household 
insurances with their denominational office. The replies have afforded me both 
interest and amusement, for I found a number strangely reminiscent of the men 
of old who could not accept an invitation because they had purchased an unseen 
piece of ground, or five yoke of untried oxen, or married a wife who apparently 
did not like dinner parties. Nevertheless, I appreciate the genuine nature of 
their difficulties—loyalty to a friend who was an official of another Insurance 
geez faithfulness to a Company that had met claims with generosity and 
the like. 


One reply caused me real concern. A very well known brother said he had 
“not realised that the Company dealt with personal insurance.” Evidently he 
had been so immersed in the profound study of abstruse points of theology that 
he hadn’t had time for mundane matters which might be to his personal advantage 
—a truly altruistic outlook. 


In case other ministers may be dwelling in this state of stygian darkness, 
may I emphasise that we effect every class of insurance that a minister may require. 
We have recently issued policies dealing with the following :— 


1. Fire, Burglary and Comprehensive for buildings and furniture. 
Whole Life, Endowment, Children’s Option, Annuity. 

Motor Cars, Motor Cycles, Bicycles. 

Luggage and other holiday risks. 

Personal Accident and Personal Liability. 

. All risks on the wife’s Jewellery and Furs. 


You will, I am sure, be interested to know that the Voluntary Workers’ 
Compensation Scheme continues to meet with widespread acceptance. We 
have now issued approximately three hundred policies, and have already paid the 
first claim. It was in respect of an injury to a deacon sustained within a week or 
two of the insurance being effected by the Church. Have your deacons given 
consideration to our letter outlining the scheme ? 


Again wishing you Christmas and New Year joys. 
Yours sincerely, 
SEYMOUR J. PRICE. 


ANYON 
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the non-canonical books, our emphasis will focus attention on the 
books within the canon. 

(a) God iseternal. ‘‘ The Lord possessed me (wisdom) in the 
beginning of His way, before His works of old. I was set up from 
everlasting ... or ever the earth was” (Prov. 8, 22f.). Or to quote 
Elihu, ‘‘ the number of His years is unsearchable’”’ (Job 36, 26). 
Ben Sirach enlarges the theme in 18, 1; 36, 17, and 39, 20. (b) God 
is the only God, the Creator. In 9, 8, Job declared: ‘ Which 
alone stretcheth out the heavens...’ Inthe same book, in 26, 7-13, 
as in Prov. 3, 19, and elsewhere, the statement is reiterated. So 
also in Sirach 18, 1f.; 36, 5; 42,21; Wisdom 1, 14; 12, 13; Aris. 194 
and 4 Macc. 5, 25. (c) The titles ‘‘ Most High ”’ and “ Sovereign 
Lord ”’ are attributed to Him or implied in Job 9, 2-12; 22, 12-14; 
Sirach 36, 1-4; Wisdom 13, 1-4; and many other passages. Perhaps 
the subject is summed up in Prov. 21, 30f.: “‘ there is no wisdom 
nor understanding nor council against the Lord . . . victory is of the 
Lord.” With this is closely associated the picture of Eccles. 
11, 5, that in the vastness of nature and the intimacies of birth, 
it is ‘‘the work of God Who doeth all.” (d) The omnipresence 
of God is stated in Job 11, 7-10; Sir. 43, 27-33; Wisdom 16, 13-15. 
Among other verses which could be cited is Prov. 15, 3: ““ The eyes 
of the Lord are in every place, keeping watch on the evil and the 
good.”’ (e) This is accompanied by a declaration of His omni- 
science, as in Prov. 5, 21: “‘ the ways of man are before the eyes of 
the Lord.” (f) Again and again, man is exhorted to worship and 
fear God, to illustrate which point we quote Psalm 128, 1-4, and 
Eccles. 12,13. (g) For God is the Forgiver of sin and the Hearer 
of prayer, as witness Job 33, 24-26: ‘‘...he prayeth unto God, 
and He is favourable to him.”’ With this compare Prov. 15, 29: ‘‘ He 
heareth the prayer of the righteous.”’ (h) The righteous God (Job 34, 
10-12; Prov. 9, 10) is Saviour of man. Succinctly, Prov. 20, 22, 
states this thus: ‘‘Say not thou, I will recompense evil: wait on the 
Lord and He shall save thee.’”’ In the following verse, judgment is 
passed on business dishonesty, for the Lord is righteous. That 
God is Redeemer is also asserted in Psalm 19, 14; Sir. 51, 1, and 
Wisdom 16, 7. (i) Every Wisdom book declares that God is 
Judge. How vivid is the expression: “the Lord weigheth the 
spirits’ of men (Prov. 16, 2). Similarly, Eccles. 11, 9: “ for all 
these things, God will bring thee into judgment.”” Compare Sir 
35, 12; Wisdom 4, 18-20, and frequently. 

Another group of attributes can be gathered into the words tha. 
(j) God is merciful and gracious. Think of the words quoted in 
Hebrews from Prov. 3, 12: ‘‘ whom the Lord loveth He reproveth, 
even as a father the son in whom he delighteth.” Job 11, 6, quaintly 
states the grace of God in that ‘‘ God exacteth of thee less than thine 
iniquity deserveth.” (k) God is Father and Guide of man. In 
this connection, the memory quickly recalls Prov. 3, 5f., including, 
“in all thy ways acknowledge Him and He shall direct thy paths.”’ 
Almost as well known is Psalm 73, 24: ‘‘ Thou shalt guide me with 
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Thy counsel.’’ Sir. 18, 13; 37, 15 and Wisdom 2, 16-18, are 
parallel passages. We conclude these citations with the passage 
from Pirke Aboth 4, 29: ‘‘ He (is) Maker, Creator, Discerner, 
Judge, Witness, Adversary ... King of the king of kings, the Holy 
One, blessed be He.” 

Of the attributes of God, we select that of grace, for further 
development. “‘ Grace”’ is chosen because it has been overlooked 
so often when the Old Testament teaching on the nature of God is 
being outlined. By the word “ grace,’’ we mean the loving-kindness 
of God in the redemption of man and in the restoration of sinful 
man to fellowship with Himself. 

The book of Job has more to say about “‘ grace”’ than the 
distress of the principal disputant would lead us to expect. God’s 
gracious provision for man is seen in nature. He gives rain and all 
the other necessities for man’s well-being, as in chapters 5, 36, 37. 
He watches over man (7, 20), and pardons him (7, 21). He protects 
him (33, 18), and answers his prayers (33, 26). Although His 
power is so great (37, 23), He is very gracious (36, 5-7). This is 
most clearly manifest in His blessing of the righteous (8, 20f.). 
‘Can man, therefore, attribute his success and well-being to God ? 
Further, are God’s blessings physical and material? The latter 
sections of the book offer an answer to the former question, for 
God the Creator, the Lord of all, is good even to the wicked (22, 18), 
and man’s estate is determined by Him. Whilst the epilogue seems 
to indicate that the answer to the second question should be affirmative 
—God blessed Job by doubling his former possessions—the 
dialogue is an anticipation of the New Testament conception of 
fellowship with God. ‘‘ Though He slay me, yet will I wait for 
Him” (13, 15). Other intimations of Divine grace are found in 
Phd; W122 522 5275 29,.2-5 133; 24-29. 

From the book of Proverbs we raise the question whether man’s 
response to God ensures the bestowal of Divine grace. This can be 
answered negatively and positively, with qualifications in both 
instances. The affirmative is evident in the general theme of the 
book. The Lord watches man and knows his heart (5, 21; 16, 2-4; 
17, 3; 21, 3). He gives wisdom to man and enables him to reject 
the way of folly. He directs him into the way of righteousness 
(2, 6-12). Such men understand judgment and become His saints 
(2, 8f.). The Lord safeguards them and satisfies their soul (10, 3, 
22, 29). He grants them His favour (12, 2). The Lord’s grace, 
therefore, comes in response to man’s attitude, especially if he 
guides his heart in wisdom (23, 17-19). Yet the very conception 
of grace repudiates the plea of merit. God takes up the cause 
of the poor, not necessarily because he is a saint, but because it is 
God’s gracious purpose to deliver the oppressed (14, 31; 22, 23). 
The Lord saves men not because they are strong or have achieved, 
but because it is His will to relieve those assailed by evil (20, 22). 
Many passages indicate that the blessing of the Lord is unmerited; 
i.e., it is of grace. We note 3, 4-6-9f., 32, 35; 8, 35; 10, 6, 22, 24, 
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and others. The Lord becomes to man that “ Friend Who is 
more loyal than a brother”’ (18, 24, Moffatt). 

Ecclesiastes, at first review, seems to show that man’s blessings 
are gained by his acceptance of Wisdom, or are the gifts of God to - 
mankind, without indicating any grace of God to individuals. God 
gives life to man (8,15; 12,7). Food, drink, appetite and industry 
are gifts of God to mankind (2, 24; 3, 13; 5,18). Likewise, God gives 
wealth and honour (6, 2). This latter. suggests that such gifts come 
to some, but are withheld from others. Thus we come to the aspect 
of grace which has relation to particular individuals. Those who: 
fear God (7, 18-26; 8,12f.), the righteous and good (9, 1) are delivered 
and kept. In this, Ecclesiastes supports the conviction that whilst 
the grace of God is, in some measure, for all, it is given most freely 
to the faithful. 

The grace of God in revealing Himself, in giving His word, and 
in saving man, is freely stated in the wisdom Psalms. It is uncertain 
whether this grace is universal in its operation. God’s goodness to 
Israel (73, 1) is not said to be exclusive; nor His gift of the nations 
as an heritage to Israel necessarily a nationalistic expectation 
(111, 6). The question of the universality of God’s sovereignty, 
and therefore of His grace, is not discussed. That “ grace’’ is 
prominent in these Psalms is clear from the number of usages of 
“hesed ’’ as an attribute of God in relation to man (32, 10; 119, 
41, 76, 88, 124, 149, 159; 1.e., in redemption and quickening of 
spiritual life. Thus the Psalmist could cry: “ The earth, O Lord, 
is full of Thy mercy’ (119, 64). Many other references to the 
grace of God are found. 

In the Non-Canonical books, a similar frequency of references 
to grace is noticed. Some questions arise from a consideration of 
this subject in these books. For instance, is grace national in scope 
and operation ? Is it bestowed in response to faithfulness to God 
and the observance of His law? There are only a few passages. 
which relate grace to national well-being and to the law. In Sirach 
51, 12, God is said to keep and redeem Israel, gathering her 
outcasts. Wisdom 19, celebrates God’s deliverance of Israel. 
It was God Who watched over the forefathers of the seven martyrs 
(4 Macc. 9, 24). Two comments should be made. Firstly, there 
is no certain exclusion of others from the benefits which seem to be 
limited to Hebrews in the above quotations. Whilst Pirke Aboth 
3, 19, assures blessing to those who forsake not the torah, R. H. 
Charles comments: ‘‘ The love of God to man... is not confined 
to Israel’ (Apoc. and Pseud. ii, 689f.). Secondly, these passages 
need to be read in conjunction with others which show that God 
cares for all (Wisdom 12, 13). He is a God of mercy (Sir. 18, 11-14; 
50, 19), the Redeemer from evil (Sir. 51, 8). He gives grace and 
mercy to His chosen (Wisdom 3, 9). God loves all (Wisdom 
11, 24). He is the Author of beauty (Wisdom 13, 3) and of all 
good (Aris. 205). His mercy (Wisdom 9, 1) and His love for the 
souls of men (Wisdom 11, 26) are aspects of His Fatherhood 
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(Wisdom 2, 16; 14, 3). His grace extends to eternity (Wisdom 
3, 1-7; 4 Macc. 15, 3). Adding to these God’s healing of man 
(Sir. 38, 9), His response to man’s prayer (Sir. 36, 17), and His 
forgiveness (Sir. 28, 2; 34, 9), we have the pre-requisites of the 
New Testament doctrine of grace. 

E. C. Burveicu. 


PASTORAL WORK IN AUSTRALIA 
WELL-KNOWN Baptist minister in Australia was fond 


of relating how a zealous but illiterate deacon of a suburban 

Church who, during a pastorless period, would pray, “O 
Lord, sent us a pasture; a pasture without a hintellect!’’ And 
the narrator said with relish, ‘‘ So they called me! ”’ 

The well-meaning deacon did not realise, in his anxiety to 
secure a minister without too many academic qualifications, that he 
was very near to the truth, etymologically, in his innocent use of 
the word “ pasture.” Long ago the beautiful word “ Pastor ”’ 
indicated one who had the care of flocks and herds. A. H. Keane 
wrote, ‘‘ The Arab is a nomad pastor on the steppe lands.” The 
Psalmist who penned the majestic ninety-fifth Psalm borrowed the 
language of the Shepherd King of Israel when he wrote: “‘ He is 
our God; and we are the people of His pasture, and the sheep of 
His hand.” 

The care of the flock of Christ, not forgetting the search for 
lost sheep, is a beautiful conception of the ministry. A true Pastor 
is in close contact with his flock, learning to understand them, to 
lead them to good and nourishing pastures, and in the sure steps 
of Him Who said, ‘‘ I know My sheep and am known of Mine.” 

The essential oneness of our task. Whether we labour in the 
homeland of England or in her far-flung dominions across the seas, 
there is an essential oneness in our task. Australia is peculiarly 
Australia, with characteristics uniquely redolent of her vast wealth 
of open spaces and open hearts. But human nature is the same 
as in Canada, South Africa, India, or New Zealand. The problems 
confronting the Pastor in England are almost precisely the same 
as those which face the Pastor in Australia. Only the sphere of 
service is different, sometimes presenting different angles of focus 
upon human needs which are basically the same. 

Nevertheless the random reflections of one who has had a 
fairly long pastoral ministry in Australia may be of interest to his 
brethren in other lands. 

The essential oneness of our task is found in the universal 
soul-hunger of the people whom we serve, and in the complete 
adequacy of the Message we have to declare. The assurance that 
Jesus Christ stands four-square to the complex problems of the 
human heart wherever we may exercise our ministry, provides a 
certainty and sense of conviction which give an authentic seal to the 
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pastoral office. The Pastor who has an acute and sensitive awareness 
of his people’s needs and a deep consciousness that he is the chosen 
messenger of Christ to bring an answer to that need, is fulfilling 
a holy vocation indeed. 

City and Provincial work. Here again our task in Australia 
is similar to that of our brethren in other lands. Cities have almost 
identical problems the world over. Wealth and poverty exist side 
by side. Social evils threaten community life. The “ inner- 
suburban problem ’”’ drains the life out of once strong and active 
churches. Powerful counter-attractions seek to lure young life 
away from the church. 

In this land, too, there is the ever recurring question: ‘“‘Which 
is adequate to the needs of cities and large provincial centres— 
evangelism or the social Gospel ?’”’ To this we postulate another 
question: ‘“‘Are evangelism and the social Gospel antithetical or 
complementary ?’’ We incline to the belief that they are comple- 
mentary. 

Evangelism that is real, takes social service in its stride. Who 
can imagine modern missions without their work of healing, their 
contribution to sanitation and hygiene, their education and wise 
administration ? What slum evangelism could be really effective 
which disregards the social evils which are the constant lot of the 
under-privileged mass ? 

Ministries which alleviate the sad and miserable conditions 
of communities, and individuals, should be the natural accompani- 
ments of the Gospel of Christ. Sometimes they precede that 
Gospel, melting stony hearts and opening stubborn doors. Some- 
times they follow the Gospel, the lovely wake of the saving message 
of the Cross. 

Observe the ministry of Jesus and see how wisely He catered 
for every side of human life. We Pastors cannot do better than to 
seek to bring to fruition the apostolic benediction: “I pray God 
your whole spirit and soul and body be preserved blameless unto 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Brave and audacious efforts are being made by enterprising 
Pastors to seek to attract those outside the Church. Alas, many 
whose names are on Church rolls also seem to require some stimulus 
to promote their attendance and active service in the Church ! 
Without a doubt, the best stimulus is expository preaching, Bible 
teaching, feeding the flock, black sheep and white, with the nourish- 
ing food of the Gospel of Christ. 

But there are scores of faithful Pastors who do this very 
thing, and yet with heavy hearts witness small congregations and a 
limited response to their labours. For the situation has greatly 
changed. There was a time when we said, almost glibly, ““A home- 
going Pastor makes a Church-going people.”’ That is no longer true, 
speaking generally. How many Sunday School teachers there are, 
who assiduously visit the homes of delinquent scholars only to 
find an almost total lack of co-operation from the parents! There 
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was a time when parents urged their children to go to Sunday School. 
Now, too often the children urge their parents to permit them to 
go! And what is true of the Sunday School is largely true of the 
Church in general. 

A great proportion of our Baptist Pastors in Australia preach 
the Word with loyal consistency. They visit systematically, often 
spending precious hours shepherding the flock which might well 
have been spent in the study. Working early and late they seek 
to meet the demands for “‘ more visitation ’’ and at the same time 
for “more expository preaching.’ But there are but twelve 
hours in a day, and the minister often works eighteen. And when 
the Lord’s Day dawns he feels a chill at his soul as he views his 
empty pews. Neither laborious visitation nor expository preaching 
seems to bring his people to hear the Word of Life. 

There are notable exceptions to this rather sombre story. 
There are large congregations in certain places and spiritual fruit is. 

constantly plucked. But an effort to analyse the situation is per- 

plexing. For here is a city I know very well, where two Noncon- 
formist Churches are crowded to capacity to hear popular, topical 
preachers, while the Baptist Church near by, with its eloquent, 
faithful, expository preacher, has much smaller congregations. 
On the other hand I think of great Churches led by ministers. 
possessing impressive university degrees, but their empty pews 
are in sharp contrast to the Baptist Church not far away which is 
crowded to capacity to hear a simple expository preacher! There 
seems no rule to guide us. 

In Australia, success has been achieved by the introduction 
of modern methods of attracting the outsider. Perhaps the most 
notable is the religious film service. In many cases where evening 
congregations are relatively small, the film service often attracts 
capacity crowds. There is understandable opposition to such 
services, and some will not make the venture. But if larger numbers. 
are brought under the sound of the Gospel than would otherwise 
attend, the wise minister may well combine the dignity of worship 
with the best evangelistic ends. 

The response of the people to the Pastor’s ministry is largely 
in his own hands. A relentless self-examination should become 
part of his pulpit and pastoral preparation. He may be the reason 
for small attendances and lack of response! In the delicate and 
exquisite task of ‘“‘ the cure of souls ’’ nothing slipshod, mentally, 
physically, or spiritually, should be tolerated. Are we constantly 
au fait with the trend of world affairs? Are we conversant with 
what the world is reading ? Have we an understanding approach 
to the psychological problems of our people? Are our dress, 
our deportment such as will commend the life we represent? Is 
our pulpit demeanour calculated to inspire worship of the Most 
High ? Have we a positive, confident message, a ‘‘ thus saith the 
Lord” born out of experimental knowledge? Have we kept 
our ears close to the Lips of God in the secret place ? 
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I once confided to a famous preacher and author that I was 
perplexed by the lack of success of so many earnest and faithful 
ministers of Jesus Christ. He said at once, “ Personality is often the 
key to success.” It may well be that ‘‘ the fault, dear Brutus, is 
not in our stars, but in ourselves’! Admitted that personality is a 
gift, but it still may be acquired by the zealous, conscientious Pastor. 
In intellect, appearance, approach and spiritual understanding, 
“the best for the Highest’ is a Pastor’s solemn obligation. Then 
we may confidently entreat the help and blessing of God. 

Pastoral work that is peculiarly Australian. The areas of service 
which are peculiarly Australian are in its bushland and vast ex- 
pansive hinterland. These are the real Australia. 

‘The wide open spaces’ may in a large measure account for 
the hospitable and open-hearted character of the Australian people. 
And that very open-heartedness may, in its turn, provide the reason 
for the free-and-easy indifference of the people to things religious. 
Probably the Australian is not completely irreligious, but he appears 
to be so. For while the Roman Catholics, who comprise about 
twenty per cent. of the population, have a large church-going 
constituency, the Protestant attendance at public worship is 
lamentably small. . 

Nevertheless, the characteristic good nature and _ affability 
of Australians make it possible for earnest Christian workers to 
gain a hearing. Sincerity and conviction always earn the respect 
of an Australian. It is likely that under cover of apparent indifference, 
he thinks more deeply upon religious things than he would have you 
suppose. But he does not “ go to church.’ Recent figures from 
America suggest that the religious movement there is resulting in 
something over fifty per cent. church attendance. Here in Australia 
it is doubtful if church attendance exceeds ten per cent. of the 
population. 

Australia has never known a revival. There have been gracious 
movements of the Holy Spirit from time to time, but they have not 
spread nor could any one of them ever be regarded as a nation-wide 
quickening. An out-pouring of the Holy Spirit in some authentic 
manifestation is undoubtedly our most desperate need. Self- 
sufficiency, an airy disregard of an open acknowledgment of God, 
are at once a part of the Australian temperament and the tokens 
of our tremendous need. 


The far out-back of our land is being earnestly explored for © 


Christ. Various denominations have their Inland Missions, with 
padres patrolling huge tracts of country by motor vehicle and by air. 
Flying padres are vieing with flying doctors in their ministrations 
to the needy far beyond the settled areas of the various States. 
Baptists who have not made an early start, hope soon to be established 
in such a work. We now have a mission to the aborigines, at 
Yuendumu, some hundreds of miles from the heart of Australia, 
Alice Springs. 


eee 
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The country Pastor usually has a mixed experience. His heart 
is warmed by the fine loyalty, to the point of sacrifice, of his members 
_and adherents in his out-stations. But in the larger country towns, 
where modern amenities begin to abound, the trend away from the 
Church approximates to that of the cities. Of course, there are 
exceptions, and some of the most vigorous centres of Baptist life 
and witness are to be found in our more important country towns. 
Here again, however, the barometer of spiritual life is largely 
tempered by the personality and devotion of the Pastor. 

Radio services have had a large ministry in Australia, with its 
far distances and oft isolation. Even when the National Broad- 
casting facilities are not transmitting religious sessions, there are 
scores of commercial stations in this country which broadcast the 
message of Christ. Baptist ministers, with their more intimate type 
of service, have been much in demand for broadcasting, both from 
their churches and from the studios. It can be said with pride and 
thanksgiving, that our brethren make this avenue a vital means for 
evangelism and relevant preaching. Futhermore, Postal Sunday 
School courses are provided for children in distant places, with 
encouraging results. 

In Japan we had an illuminating conversation with an Australian 
Roman Catholic priest, a professor in a theological seminary. He 
said: ‘‘ We Catholics know where we stand, and we know where 
you Baptists stand. We take our stand on the authority of the 
Church. You Baptists accept the Bible as your rule of faith and 
practice. The people in between us don’t know where they stand !”’ 

Disregarding the sweeping assertion in the latter part of his 
statement, we may accept the assumption of that Roman Catholic 
‘leader. Baptists take their stand upon the Word of God, revealing 
the Lordship of Christ, believing this to be an adequate premise 
from which to declare the message. The Pastor who knows this 
conviction and feels continually the Ordaining Hands of the Head 
of the Church upon him, can never be a failure. The work is His, 
not ours. “ Faithful is He that calleth you, Who also will do it.” 

LesiiE J. Gomm. 


OP INTEREST TO YOU 


The following changes of pastorate will interest our members: 
A. G. Allcock, Ramsbottom; T. A. Bampton, Stoke Newington 
(Cong.); P. J. H. Brewer, Stoneleigh; W. J. T. Brown, Earl’s Colne; 
D. Chaplin (Church of Scotland); R. F. Drake, Hoxton; H. G. 
Fisher, R.A.F. Chaplain; J. R. Gartry, South Africa; C. L. Glass- 
ford, Wollaston; James Graham, Dunrossness; K. Hibbs, High- 
bridge, Som.; T. H. Johnson, West Hartlepool; A. E. Jones, 
Pontypool; R. A. Jones, Nailsworth; E. L. Knight, Plymouth; 
W. Price Lewis, Caerphilly; A. E. Mold, Rugby; G. J. M. Pearce, 
Aberdeen; N. Perrin, Sketty; E. F. Ralph, Greenwich; A. G. Robins, 
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Stevenage; T. D. Robinson, Aylesbury; L. D. Twilley, Peter- 
borough; W. B. Wilson, Todmorden; G. W. Yaxley, Gt. Yarmouth; 
T. V. Jones of Bristol College, Longhope, Glos. 

Bear Ye... More important than financial obligation is 
the spiritual privilege of membership in bearing one another’s 


_ burdens. LEarnestly, therefore, we seek interest and sympathy 


with one and another of our members in their varying circum- 
stances. There are those bereaved—Percy Bragg, the death of 
whose wife was sudden and tragic. Jack Saunders—Mrs. Saunders 
was a woman of distinguished ability and consecration. S. M. Morris 
—his churches at Muswell Hill and Ipswich gratefully recall his 
dear partner. Lady Dunnico—a great social worker, a Magistrate, 
one who shared her husband’s life and his earlier ministry in 
Lancashire churches. 

We suffer loss by death of H. L. Hemmens whose worth is 
only now being fully appreciated, for he is one who did the job 
and usually gave the publicity to others. Lawrence Scollay of great 
promise, called away in mid-career. What this loss means, ask 
Scotland! A. R. Bromley who died in his vestry only a few days 
after entering upon his pastorate at Ashton. C. Shirreffs Morgan, 
tried and trusted, who left behind a memory cherished by family 
and churches. L. M. Chilvers who, at 37, was fighting bravely 
a wasting and painful illness, passed away, deeply mourned by his 
family and church at Sidcup. 

There are many who are laid aside by illness: J. Richards 
suffering from the dire effects of blood poisoning. W. H. Cox 
in hospital. D. L. John disappointed at the need for renewed 
hospital treatment. D. J. Sheppard having, at least for a time, 


- to lay down his work, owing to recurring heart trouble. Then there 


are those who have had literally years of illness: E. T. F. Walker, 
A. B. Kinsey and dear Hugh Rodger, who has just spent his 
seventh consecutive Christmas in the hospital ward. Our sympathy 
with T. H. Voysey who has had hospital treatment owing to 
affection of the eyes—we are glad to report progress. We think, too, 
of A. A. Blacklidge in his wife’s prolonged illness and Mrs. G. E. 
Bowden suddenly stricken after only three months of married life. 

H. Clarkson’s introductory work at Blackpool was interrupted 
by illness. Mrs. Dermot McDonald has met with accident and 
Mrs. A. H. Eames has undergone a major operation. 

In happier case are those whose new appointments are recorded 
—and those who are entering upon new spheres of labour. Think 
of these, send up a wee prayer, write a few lines and let your thoughts 
go out to our increasing overseas brethren in their personal joys 
and sorrows. 

Personal. Dr. T. G. Dunning has returned in good health 
after his recent illness and has entered upon his duties as Secretary 
of the Temperance Council of the Christian Churches—we join 
with many in thanksgiving. Townley Lord and M. E. Aubrey 
received a warm welcome at the November B.U. Council. It was 
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good to see them and to have their contributions to the various. 
discussions. Congratulations to C. C. Chambers who has completed 
25 years of ministry at Worcester—a fine record. W. J. Back 
retires after 40 years of pastoral service including a brave period 
at Bermondsey through the terrible years of the blitz. Edgar 
Jackson and S. J. Bonney take with them our best wishes on their 
retirement. The situation in China has compelled many B.M.S. 
and other missionaries to enter upon other avenues of service. 
Some are now in home pastorates, others are serving in Jamaica, 
India, Congo. W. Upchurch proceeds to Malaya to a sphere of 
great spiritual opportunity and D. C. Hicks has been appointed to 
Nairobi, by the Church of Scotland. Our prayers follow all these 
brethren. 

Bristol College has to lose the active service of its greatly 
respected President—A. Dakin who, after 28 years retires in 
October, 1953, but retains the position of President-Emeritus. 
L. G. Champion will prove a worthy successor. It is perhaps 
unique that, including Champion, five of Dakin’s students are now 
College Principals—Gwenyth Hubble, Carey Hall; Roberts- 
Thompson, New Zealand; Eric Burleigh, Adelaide, South Australia; 
Keith Tucker, Calabar, Jamaica. 

A Jubilee. A representative gathering at Bloomsbury heard 
excellent speeches commemorating the Jubilee of the Common- 
wealth and Colonial Society. A fitting tribute was paid to those 
to whose vision the Society owes its inception and to F. C. Morton 
who has so built on the foundation equally well laid. The manifold 
activity of the Society in service to churches, ministers and Baptist 
travellers, almost the world over came as news to many present. 
Our B.M.F. owes much to Morton’s help. Long may he be spared 
as a vital link in the Baptist world. 

Baptist World Alliance. Arrangements are proceeding for the 
Jubilee Assembly of the B.W.A. to be held in London, 16th to 
23rd July, 1955. Ministers, church secretaries and every other 
Baptist should enter the date at the end of the new diary. Every- 
thing should stand aside for this supremely important event. 

Robert Raikes Continued. Your Sunday School Teacher 
is one of the long succession of good men and women who continue 
the work of the Gloucester philanthropist who gathered the children 
to the first Sunday School. The teacher—the superintendent— 
the friendships—the anniversaries—what dear memories and 
how great is our debt. God bless the Sunday School Union, the 
Terjubilee of which will be celebrated this coming year. 

Manse Money. We quote from the London Evening Standard: 
“To help buy their minister a new Manse the young people 
of Victoria Drive, Eastbourne, have started a domestic help service.’ 
Reckoning that it will take five years to complete, their leader, 
Dr. Barkworth, said, ‘‘ We can oblige with a baby-sitter any night, 
pocket handkerchief ironing, sock darning or digging the garden.” 


In exactly which form of service we should excel is neither here 


j 
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nor there but we congratulate George. Cumming and his young 
people and wish them well. Some might be tempted by football 
pools in the hope—mostly vain—of getting something for nothing 
_ but here is seen a more excellent way. 

God Save the Queen. This message was issued from Bucking- 
ham Palace to all our R.A.F. Chaplains: ‘‘ The Queen desires 
me to convey to the Chaplain-in-Chief and all who will work in the 
Mission, her heartfelt good wishes for their success and her prayers 
for their labour.’ Happy is the People to have such a Queen: 
may this be for her a Coronation Year in more senses than one. 

The Gospel I Preach. We quote again from the London 
Evening Standard: ‘‘ What shall I do with Jesus? by the Rev. 
E. W. Price Evans, of Pontypool Baptist.” The Spectator prize 
was awarded to Price Evans for a sermon that features evangelical 
preaching at its best. 

On Saving One’s Soul. At the Morecambe Labour Party 
Conference the result of a ballot revealed that Herbert Morrison 
had been replaced by another on the executive. Speaking in the 
evening he prefaced his remarks by saying that nothing would 
interfere with his loyalty to the Party and then added: “I will 
allow no bitterness to poison my soul’’—a truly great word. 
There are occasions in every minister’s life when he must beware 
lest any root of bitterness, springing up, should poison his soul. 
We may learn from the political leader, and from Another, how to 
surmount the spiritual attacks so that the soul may grow thereby— 
that from the ground there may blossom red, life that shall endless be. 

Reunion for Non-Collegiate Ministers. We are asked to 
intimate that non-collegiate ministers who would favour the 

- arrangement of a reunion during the B.U. Spring Assembly should 
signify their desire to H. F. Lorkin, 69, Saunders Road, Blackburn, 
who is willing to make the necessary arrangements. We may add, 
that, as with the various College meetings, this is not an official 
B.M.F. engagement. 

B.M.F. Summer School. The Baptist Union have again 
afforded us a Grant. Arrangements are in hand for our Summer 
School to be held at Oxford, Monday, 6th July, to Thursday, 
9th July, 1953. By kind permission the meetings will be held at 
Regent’s Park College and sleeping accommodation will be provided 
at R.P.C., Mansfield, and in students’ lodgings, for sixty men. 
Principal Dykes of Manchester has promised to deliver the Theo- 
logical Lectures, and our own President, Frank Bryan, will be in the 
Chair. Applications should be made, at once, to Richard Rowsell. 

In Glasgow. The capacious Adelaide Place Chapel was well 
filled and sometimes crowded for the sessions of the Scottish 
Assembly which gathered there in October. President Campbell 
gave a good lead with his Address on “‘ Old Testament Scriptures 
and the New Testament Church.” Arnold Clark and Victor 
Hayward, representing the English Union and the B.M.S., main- 
tained the good reputation of the South. The high-light of the week 
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was the Home Mission Meeting when Alexander Clark—happily 
recovered from illness—moved the audience to an offering which, 
added to his previous endeavours, cleared the debt of £730 and left 
a balance in hand. A pleasing interlude was the presentation 
made to T. A. McQuiston to mark his ministerial Jubilee and the 
splendid service rendered through the long years to the B.U. of 
Scotland. Our Scottish friends are rejoicing in the return of W. J. 
Grant to Paisley and George Young to Glasgow. To these may now 
be added Gordon Pearce to Aberdeen. Blessings upon them all. 

The Advance Pamphlets. We have long needed some new 
pamphlets on our Baptist understanding of the Christian faith for 
the use of folk within our churches and to be put into the hands of 
those outside. The first five of a new series have now been issued by 


the Carey Kingsgate Press at 3d. each. . 


“News no one knows.” G. R. Beasley-Murray. 
““Who are the Baptists ?’”’ W. W. Bottoms. 
“Why Baptise Believers Only ? ’’ Henry Cook. 
“What is a Baptist Church?” L.R. Floyd. 

“ Into all the World.”’ Victor Hayward. 


We shall be grateful if our ministers will ensure that these 
pamphlets are brought to the notice of our people and made 
available to them. 1.073: 

Holidays, 1953. Please note that Gaius has moved from 
Morden to 335, Brownhill Road, Catford, $.E.6. Hundreds of his 
brethren will not be moving in 1953—in fact many of them will 
not even move for a summer holiday, unless we can do something 
about it. Soaring prices make holidays impossible for many 


and the purpose of the Gaius Scheme therefore is to provide 


holidays for those who otherwise would not get them. 

Last year, forty families enjoyed a holiday under this Manse 
exchange scheme. I would like to double that number this year, 
and I can do it with your help. If you are vacating your Manse 
during any of the summer weeks, would you be willing for a 
brother minister and his family to occupy it in your absence ? 
The conditions are: that you make no charge; the occupant will 
pay all expenses, and will undertake to leave everything as he 
found it. 

Offers from the seaside will be worth their weight in gold, and of 
course village and country houses. I think it likely that many 
would like a holiday in London during Coronation Year, so will 
London men please note, and not be backward in offering their 
Manses. Not all the holiday settlements are by direct exchanges. 
Sometimes a brother has no desire to accept another Manse, but 
will offer his own, and similarly another may have no Manse to 
offer but one will be found for him. 

Some of our brethren like talking about Koinonia. To them, and 
to all I would say, “‘ Brothers, this is it! What will you do about 


it? 
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I like to complete my Gaius arrangements by early April, so 
please have a word with the lady of the Manse immediately and 
let me know of a favourable decision. Finally, two things. The 
Gaius Scheme has no overhead expenses—sufficient postage 
stamps come in to cover the cost. Secondly, I can make no promises 
to secure you a delightful summer residence in just the place you 
want. My main job is to make bricks without straw, but it would 
be jolly helpful if you could supply a bit of straw. JoHn WiTHEY. 


THE WIDER CIRCLE 


Denmark. We share the satisfaction of Bredahl Peteresen, 
President of the B.U. of Denmark (well remembered by those 
attending the Copenhagen Conference) on the fact that official 
recognition has now been given to our Denomination in that 
country. Hitherto, while enjoying freedom in worship, Baptist 
ministers have been precluded from the discharge of many civic 
duties such as the registration of marriages, this having been 
relegated to the Lutheran State Church, but now Baptist minis- 
ters take equal rank in these matters. There are 7,000 Baptists 
in Denmark: they possess a Seminary, Publication Society, High 
School, Hotel, and their own well-appointed Church House. 
Many ministers are united with our Fellowship and we express 
to them and all concerned, brotherly congratulations and good 
wishes. 

Jugoslavia. Franjo Klem, General Mission Secretary, sends 
a list of new members to our B.M.F. and greetings from the 8,000 
Baptists in his country. We thank him and send our warm greetings. 
Similar messages and names of new members are to hand from 
Jacob Meister of Berlin and Knut Andersen of Norway. To these, 
also, we gladly respond. This extension of our membership is 
made possible, partly because of a dollar Grant from the Southern 
Convention Mission Board, U.S.A. Many thanks to Dr. Sadler 
for obtaining the same. To our friends in Italy we couple with 
our greeting, our sympathy in the persecution to which they are 
subject in many of their towns from the R.C. Church—a poor 
oe for the religious liberty claimed and afforded in Great 

ritain. 


OVERSEAS ASSEMBLIES 


South Africa. South African Baptist delegates to the number 
of 169 attended the Assembly, some of them travelling hundreds 
of miles to do so and these, together with many visitors, constituted 
a record attendance. The meetings were held in Kingwilliamstown 
where the South African B.M.S. was born 75 years ago. Our 
Correspondent, A. B. Jack, in sending along some forty subscrip- 
tions says: ‘‘ The Assembly passed off as the best yet. We raised 
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£9,000 in two days for a hospital to be built for the native popu- 
lation in the Transvaal. The missionary evening collection was 
£377, and an anonymous friend has promised £100 per month 
for 12 months for the College funds—a gift which may be continued 
a second year. No wonder we sang the Doxology.”” R. H. Philpott 
presided at the Pastoral Session at which the address was given by 
another London minister, C. W. Parnell. Principal Barnard gave 
a cheering review of the first year of the College, speaking of the 
fine spirit prevailing amongst the students and also of the large 
number of applicants. Plans are mature for the erection of new 
College premises. Dr. Odendaal becomes a tutor. The B.M.S. 
began its first year with an income of £15 and now reported £10,000. 


We share the thanksgiving of our South Africa friends and at 
the same time think with prayerful solicitude of their anxieties 
consequent upon the political unrest and its inevitable reaction on 
church life. 

A. B. Jack passes on the request of several Fraternals that 
their opposite numbers in Britain should send occasional letters. 
Those willing—please write to Sidney Hall. 

J. L. Green in a cheery letter tells that his junior colleague, 
Norman Jonsson, just out from Spurgeon’s College, is a favourite 
with young and old and will be a great help to the church. Our 
greetings to G. Codrington on entering upon his new pastorate 
and to J. R. Gartry who returns from London, following James 
Walker, to take up work at Roodeport, Transvaal. 

New Zealand. At Dunedin the Assembly was in session from 
28th October to 5th November. L.A. North, bearer of an honoured 
name, handed over the Presidency to Mr.W. Lambert, a well-known 
layman. His theme: ‘“‘ The Importance of Worship,” was that 
of the whole Assembly. Addresses were given on: Worship in the 
Church, In the Home, In Relation to the Individual, and, In the 
Nation. For the self-denial appeal over £14,000 was raised, 
being an average of 48s. per church member. Dr. Ohrn was the 
Guest Speaker. Ian Kemp, recently returned from Regent’s Park 
College, addressed the Youth Rally and E. W. Batts gave his im- 
pressions of Baptists abroad. C. W. Boggis was elected Vice- 
President. Boggis was baptised by J. W. Kemp at the first Baptis- 
mal Service he conducted after leaving Charlotte Chapel, Edinburgh, 
for Auckland. The resignation of Luke Jenkins as Principal of 
the Theological College was accepted, E. Roberts-Thomson, of 
Victoria, Australia, was elected his successor and J. Ayson Clifford, 
Vice-Principal. We understand that Luke Jenkins has accepted a 
position as Warden of a Presbyterian Hostel in connection with 
another University. John Pritchard, already entering the wider 
work of the Denomination, was elected to the College Board. 
Ayson Clifford is to be the Vice-Principal. We are grateful to 
Roy Bullen who has enlisted three-fifths of the New Zealand 


ministry as members of our Fellowship. We send good wishes to 
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L. P. Bryan, R. J. Thompson, A. L. Silcock and F. H. Carter 
who proceed to new pastorates; to L. A. Day who takes up 
Y.M.C.A. work in Auckland and to N. F. Reeve who becomes 
Senior Chaplain to the R.A.F. in New Zealand, and we hope that 
ere this reaches him, N. R. Wood will fully have recovered from 
his illness. Blest be the tie that binds. 

New South Wales. A homely feature in this Assembly was 
the discussion, occupying a whole day, on the Report of an enquiry 
set up two years ago, entitled, ‘“‘ The Faith and Life Commission.”’ 
Recommendations adopted concern the duty of church members, 
properly to express in their own local church, Baptist principles. 
The need for a Teaching Campaign to emphasise the inter-de- 
pendency of Baptist churches. The need for shared pastorates. 
The retiring age of ministers to be 65, and to be continued only by 
the annual vote of the Church. To raise a £50,000 Loan Fund and 
to initiate a system of area Counsellors to function on behalf of aided 
and unaided churches. Principal Morling spoke of his visit to Great 
Britain and Europe. A Budget of £22,000 for missionary work 
was accepted. A loyal address to the Queen was adopted. In 
view of the R.C. Eucharistic Conference in Sydney in 1953, it was 
agreed to promote a Campaign of united positive Christian witness. 
The President’s address on ‘‘Our Baptist Witness ’’ was developed 
in the addresses delivered at the Assembly. 


Victoria. This Assembly met in the historic Collins Street 
Church, Melbourne, and Wesley Bligh in his Presidential Address 
made a plea for personal responsibility. Dr. Ohrn was the Guest 
Speaker. During the week the new wing of the Girls’ Grammar 
School was opened and a Youth Festival, entitled “ The Radiant 
Highway,” illustrated by films and choral items, attracted a crowded 
congregation. 

The College: A Memorial Chapel is to be erected to honour 
the memory of the late Principal, W. H. Holdsworth and Professor 
F. J. Wilkin. Senior Rawdon men will be interested in this tribute 
to Holdsworth who, through his long ministry in Australia, main- 
tained his loving loyalty to his Alma Mater. Principal Grigg, 
writing as President of the newly-formed Australian Baptist 
Historical Society, asks for any material relative to early Baptist 
church life in Australia. Members of the Society’s opposite 
number in Britain may possibly be able to supply documents 
useful to Principal Grigg. 

The Victorian Baptist, commenting on the fire which destroyed 
a Church at West Moreland and caused damage to the extent of 
£4,000, congratulates the church on being fully insured and points 
the evident moral. The Baptist Insurance Society of Great Britain 
would have all our own churches—take note. 

Queensland. At the Brisbane Assembly at which A. J. M. 
Howard of Toowoomba became President, one of the chief events 
was the laying of the Foundation Stone of a new wing for the College, 
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providing Studies, Lecture Hall and Library. Principal Warriner 
spoke of that day as one in which the dream of a worth-while 
College was beginning to be fulfilled. One of the speakers observed 
that Evangelism without education sows the seeds of sentimentalism. 
while education without Evangelism leads to pagan secularism. 
The day’s offering amounted to over £300. Later in the Assembly 
four students were ordained and five admitted. The Assembly 
also endorsed plans for a new Headquarters for the State to be 
ready by 1955. 

South Australia. At the Adelaide Assembly, Principal 
Burleigh was welcomed as the in-coming College President and 
gave a series of lectures to students and lay pastors. An interesting 
feature was the fact that, at the Communion Service, which was held 
at the close of the Presidential Address, the Past Presidents acted 
as servers. A Garden Party was held in the beautiful grounds 
of the Homes for Aged People—another example of care for the 
old folk: British Baptists would like to follow. Again it may be 
noted that some of the business sessions were held in the evenings 
and the gathering of business men and women proved the wisdom 
of the venture. The general Secretary, Dr. Hill, after twenty-five 
years’ service retired from office and Clifton Aldis was appointed 
successor. Inspirational addresses were delivered by Ivor Powell. 

West Australia. The meetings opened on 30th September, 
and closed on 6th October. J. L. Jarvis, President-General, was the 
Guest Speaker. A full-time Secretary was appointed who will 
combine the duties of Home and Foreign Missions, and it was 
further decided to co-ordinate the Denominational Funds and to 
make three main appeals annually, to the churches. 

The BW.A. Secretary in Australia. Dr. Ohrn certainly 
merited his passage money to Australia and New Zealand. Great 
were the demands made upon him by the various Assemblies and 
great was his response. More than one correspondent refers to the 
value of his presence and the fine impression made in both Domin- 
ions. Dr. Ohrn is due in London in February to confer with our 
Baptist Union concerning the 1955 Conference. 

Francis Dixon, of Lansdown, Bournemouth, will be engaged 
on a somewhat different mission, as he addresses Conventions 
and Churches in Australia and New Zealand. He was due in 
Melbourne on 24th December, and the very next day commenced 
his duties at the Upwey Convention. We commend him and Mrs. 
Dixon to our friends ‘‘ down under ”’ and trust that his six months’ 
tour will be a source of much blessing. 


THE LIBRARY—A STEP FORWARD 


Gratefully we acknowledge the generous Grant made by the 
Managers of the Particular Baptist Fund which will enable us 
greatly to extend the usefulness of our Library. Already, due 
to the organising ability of A. J. Westlake there are sixty boxes in 
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circulation. Here are the contents of a typical box: ‘“‘ Jesus and 
His Church” by Flew; “ Person and Place of Christ,” by Forsyth; 
“Short Journey”’ by Woodward; “ William Temple” by Ire- 
monger; “Ideas of Old Testament” by Snaith; ‘‘ Gospel of 
New World” by Quick; “ B. L. Manning” by Brittain; ‘‘ Com- 
munism and Catholic Power ’”’ by Blanchard. 

We shall now be able to purchase a larger number of the 
newest volumes and make them available promptly to readers. 
In addition, the Librarian will respond as far as possible to indi- 
vidual applications for the loan of such books as may be of general 
usefulness, thus extending benefit to men living in places remote 
from local Fraternals or studying some particular subject. Many 
ministers have been unable to purchase a book for years; we now 
hope to place books on loan as widely as possible. We would 
like to extend the Library to members overseas who, in many 
instances, are living in greater isolation than obtains in the British 
Isles. The cost of this wider service would have to be met by 
other than the P.B.F. Grant. While at present this is impossible 
on a large scale, yet a letter to Westlake from B.M.S. and other 
members in Europe and the Commonwealth would at least receive 
a brotherly reply. 

Selfishness will never limit service but nevertheless we hope 
that those using the Library will loyally contribute their annual 
subscription. 

With pleasure we announce this fuller service and with 
renewed thanks we acknowledge the help which thus makes our 
B.M.F. a worth-while organisation. (P.S, Niebuhr’s “‘ Nature 
and Destiny of Man” may now be had on loan.) 


WHAT BECOMES OF YOUR MONEY 


About 1,500 out of our 1,700 home members have so far 
remitted subscriptions for 1952 and doubtless the others will soon 
follow suit. Some may ask whether the membership subscription 
now due is worth while and what becomes of the money, and here 
is the reply. 

Of the 3s. 6d., the cost of the Quarterly Magazine absorbs 
3s. 4d. Astonishing as it may seem, out of the balance there is 
provided the service of an excellent Circulating Library, the 
opportunity of Manse exchange, both of which are specially noted 
elsewhere. Then there is the annual Summer School, the unob- 
trusive help of the Benevolent Fund, the Annual Meeting where 
inspiring addresses are delivered by speakers of importance and, last 
but not least, the brotherly interest evinced with members both 
at home and overseas, in the crises of their lives. 

Obviously this cannot be provided at 2d. per member and we 
therefore gratefully acknowledge the voluntary extra added by 
many to the minimum subscription, the generous Grants received 
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and the revenue from our advertisers whom we hope receive an 
adequate return. Nor must we not forget the offertory taken at the 
Annual Meeting. Even so, all this would be impossible apart 
from the very considerable labour freely rendered by all concerned. 
Many Institutions have had to obliterate their slogan—“ Supported 
by Voluntary Contributions ’’—but we hope that our proud boast 
—‘All Service to the Fellowship is Honorary ’’—will last as long as 
the Fellowship itself. 

These things are written, partly to ask members to send 
in their annual dues promptly so as to reduce the labour of the 
various Secretaries and at the same time try to add to these labours 
by enlisting additions from the very many ministers and missionaries 
unenrolled. It should be added that as even 3s. 6d. is a considera- 
tion in these days, no man is either refused or deleted if the small 
sum requested is beyond his means. Please remember that the 
annual subscription—minimum 3s. 6d.—for 1953 becomes due 
on Thursday, January the first. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN DAY SCHOOLS 


At the November B.U. Council the following submission 
from the Moral and Social Questions Committee was warmly 
endorsed: 

“The question of religious education in day-schools was 
discussed and it was agreed that Christian young people should 
be urged to enter the teaching profession in order to take 
advantage of the opportunities provided by the 1944 Education . 
CC 
In this connection we call attention to the article written by the 

Rev. C. Gordon Carpenter, M.A., B.D., lately of Serampore and 
Delhi, and now at The Roan School, Greenwich. Mr. Carpenter, 
whose address is 65, Kendall Avenue South, Sanderstead, Surrey, 
would willingly supply further information. 


THE OPEN: DOOR 


It is difficult to think that for the evangelisation of this country 
the door has ever been much wider open. In the U.S.A., France, 
New Zealand, and other countries, no religious instruction or 
observance is allowed in the schools. In Britain both are compulsory. 
In all classes of all schools the law of the land requires that there be 
given instruction in the Bible and the Christian faith, and that in all 
schools there shall be daily devotional exercises. 

Perusal of the London syllabus shows that so influential and 
powerful an authority as the London County Council lays it down 
that the instruction shall not be simply a matter of imparting bare 
information, but that it shall deliberately aim at directing the 
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children to the Christian way of life. The introduction to the 
syllabus expresses the opinion that if the work is properly done in 
the schools the 1944 Education Act may prove a turning point in 
the religious life of this country. Such a statement in the officially 
approved exposition of the aims of the L.C.C. Education Authority 
is most significant. The Head of a Training College recently 
interpreted the aim of the religious work in the London schools by 
citing the quotation: ““ To know Him more clearly, to follow Him 
more nearly, and to love Him more dearly.” 

The daily act of worship has almost inestimable possibilities 
when it is remembered that for some seventy per cent. of the 
children it is the only service of any kind that they ever attend. 


How is the act to be implemented, and full advantage taken of 
the opportunity it gives ? There is only one answer. The Churches 
must put into the schools Christian men and women who will do 
the teaching and make it live. At present there are schools where 
the Bible teaching is done by communists. In a Northern city 
there are eight schools with communist headmasters, and one may 
wonder who does the Bible teaching and who conducts the daily 
act of devotion. At one grammar school recently the headmaster 
asked his staff for volunteers to do the Bible teaching. Not one was 
to be found and he had to recruit a clergyman for this special 
work. What is wanted is not the specialist for Bible teaching 
as a subject. It is not meant to be just another subject. ‘Teachers 
are wanted who, while sharing fully in the ordinary life and work of 
the school, are willing and able to teach the Bible, and who, by 
themselves regarding the daily act of worship as of supreme worth, 
will succeed in making it so for the children. There must be many 
men and women who are not called to the ministry or the mission 
field, but who could go into the schools with a sense of vocation 
and transform the religious instruction. Our ministers could 
change the whole situation in ten years if they kept this work and its 
high call before their young people, and if they explained the 
opportunity and need to suitable candidates. 

Recruiting the right people is the most important and urgent 
task, but much also needs to be done with the teachers already in 
the schools. At the grammar school mentioned above, there were 
almost certainly some convinced and practising Christians, but they 
were unwilling to undertake the Bible work because they felt ill- 
equipped for it. What is needed is that ministers should aim to get 
all teachers in their congregations doing this work and should be 
helping to train them for it. 

If we put Christians of the right type into the schools and 
help and encourage them in their work, the 1944 Act may well be 
‘a turning point in the life of the country.’ Working within the 
framework of the Act we can make it our aim to capture the schools 
for Christ. The door is open wide. The law of the land requires 
that the work shall be done. If each year every minister in the 
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country recruited one Christian teacher and trained one person 
already in school work to teach the Bible effectively, the result in 
ten years would be little short of revolutionary. 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Misunderstanding of the Church. Dr. Emil Brunner. 
Lutterworth Press. 10s. 6d. net. 


For a generation now our thinking about the Church has been 
conditioned by Streeter’s dictum that all the varied forms of 
ecclesiastical polity, episcopal, presbyterian, or congregational, 
can find their authorisation in the Church of the New Testament— 


a dictum accepted the less critically because it was reinforced by ~ 


a quotation from Alice in Wonderland. Now Dr. Brunner, ina book 
which will certainly influence our thinking about the Church— 
‘“the unsolved problem of Protestantism ’’—for some years to 
come, has advanced exactly the opposite thesis. All of us have 
lost and none of us can hope for a prize. No historic church order 
bears any resemblance to the Ecclesia of the New Testament. 

So strongly does Dr. Brunner feel this that he will not allow 
us to use the words as synonyms. In the New Testament we have 
the Ecclesia, which is not a Church. In history we have Churches 
which are not the Ecclesia. ‘“‘ The New Testament Ecclesia, the 
fellowship of Jesus Christ, is a pure communion of persons and have 
nothing of the character of an institution about it; it is therefore 
misleading to identify any single one of the historically developed 
churches, which are all worked by an institutional character, with 
the true Christian community.’’ Throughout his book, Dr. Brunner 
uses the two words in these opposite senses. 

Although there is no mention of him, this thesis is clearly 
akin to that of Kirkegarde in his Attack upon “‘ Christendom,’’ and 
the challenge issued to ecclesiasticism in the name of the spiritual 
values of the New Testament a hundred years ago is here resumed 
in a new form and with new weapons. Since the Roman Church 
(neo-Catholicism, Dr. Brunner calls it) is the most highly de- 
veloped ecclesiastical organisation, it stands farthest off from the 
Ecclesia, and in discussing it there is some helpful elucidation of 
the vexed questions of Apostolic authority and of tradition. Next 
in order stands the Catholic Church by which Dr. Brunner means 
the Church before the great schism of the eleventh century, and its 
modern continuation in the Eastern or Orthodox Communion. 
With this Church he equates our own Anglo-Catholic movement 
and he has an interesting quotation from Newman which shows 
how in the early stages the Oxford Movement sought to short- 
circuit the Roman development and return to the Church of the 
eleventh century. 

Finally the Protestant Churches sought to short-circuit both 
forms of Catholicism and to return to what ? Here is the crux of the 
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argument. Brunner affirms that the church idea—the conception 
of organisation and institution—was so strong that the Reformers 
could not emancipate themselves from it. He does suggest that 
Luther may have been an exception here—Luther did dream of the 
Ecclesia—but events—and disciples—were too strong for Luther, 
and his dream of the Ecclesia became no part of Lutheranism. 
Calvin and Zwingli had no such insight. They believed there was 
a discoverable Church order in the New Testament and they set 
themselves to initiate it. In so doing they missed the Ecclesia. 
They went back to the end of the Apostolic age and not to the 
beginning. In a footnote, Dr. Brunner equates the Free Churches 
with Calvinism and so we are all “ sold under sin.” 

In all this we are treading the main highway of Church history. 
But surely his own thesis should have inclined Dr. Brunner to look 
around a little more at the country through which he was passing ? 
He is indeed aware of certain contemporary non-ecclesiastical move- 
ments like Y.M.C.A. and Moral Rearmament, where (so he says) 
the personal outweighs the institutional, but he makes no mention 
whatever of the impressive list of movements which in every 
Christian country have arisen to protest against the organisation 
and the institution in the name of spiritual reality and human 
fellowship. Church history has been much more of a struggle 
between the Church and the Ecclesia (using both words in Dr. 
Brunner’s own sense) than this book suggests. Brunner is clear 
that that is now going to be the issue for all the Churches. He 
nowhere suggests that it has been an issue for two thousand years. 

This means that there is no discussion at all of what is surely 
the deepest problem of the Church: how can we maintain the 
spiritual life ? On Dr. Brunner’s own showing the New Testament 
Ecclesia failed here. By the time of the Pastoral Epistles the shades 
of the institutional prison-house were closing upon the growing 
Ecclesia. With the first Epistle of Clement, about the turn of the 
first century, the change had been wrought. “ They now receive 
the Body of Christ, instead of being the Body of Christ.’”’ And each 
of the many revolts of the Spirit has been offered an historical 
choice—institutionalism or death. From Montanism to Methodism 
the pattern is the same. The questions which Dr. Brunner must 
now face are: Why did the Ecclesia not prevail against the rise of the 
Church ? Why has no revival of the Ecclesia succeeded where the 
primitive Ecclesia failed ? Why should the same process now be 
at work in the Y.M.C.A. and M.R.A. ? 

These questions are not being posed in any captious spirit. 
They are our questions. And the truth is that this is our book. 
The vision of the New Testament Ecclesia which Dr. Brunner 
unfolds is the vision we have had before us throughout our historical 
existence. The judgment which Dr. Brunner passes upon us, 
that we have not achieved the vision, is one which we pass upon 
ourselves and deeply deplore. That is why we press for a deeper 
analysis of our failure. Calvin took refuge (as we often do) in 
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the conception of the invisible church. Dr. Brunner destroys that 
refuge. ‘The Body of Christ, he insists, must be visible. That 


being so, is it impossible to conceive a form of the church which _ 


will not do violence to the freedom of the Spirit of Christ ? 


In a final chapter, Dr. Brunner considers the present trend © 


and particularly the Ecumenical Movement. He believes that to 
envisage the aim of the movement in terms of Church union is a 
mistake. ‘‘ To emphasise the need for reunion of the quasi- 
political church bodies implies an over-valuation of the church 
as an institution and therefore favours clericalism, the false identi- 
fication of Church and Ecclesia. Furthermore, it is of course 
usually the case when it comes to such reunions that the more 
ecclesiastical, that is the clerical side, is the victor; and the less 
churchly, the less clerical, is the vanquished. It would point to 
the conclusion that in the last resort such a movement must end 
with the victory of the most ecclesiastical church—the Roman.” 
And he leaves with us a final warning: “‘ We have therefore to 
fear a false churchliness just as much as a false individualism. 
The false churchliness springs from the misunderstanding of the 


Ecclesia Christi as an institution.” 
Douauias STEWART. 


ADDENDA 


Travellers. Among those whom duty has called from home 
during Christmas and the year end are our B.U. General 
Secretary, E. A. Payne, who, together with Ernest Brown is.attending 
the executive Committee of the World Council of Churches in 
Calcutta. Their tour will extend to other parts of India in order 
that they may visit centres of Baptist work. We wish them travel- 
ling mercies and a safe return. In June next, W. T. Cowlan, our 
B.U. Youth Department Secretary, will attend a World Youth 
Conference at Rio de Janeiro, We are sure that he will both 
contribute to, and gain from, this great experience. He will be 
absent from London about five weeks and the expense connected 
with this visit is being borne generously by one of our U.S.A. 
Baptist Churches. 


Rawdon. As we go to Press the news comes that Principal - 


Marshall is suffering from overstrain and is compelled to relinquish 
office for three months. W. E. Hough, who has been rendering 
tutorial duties, will be the Acting-Principal during Dr. Marshall’s 
absence. Our warm sympathy goes to L. H. Marshall and his 
family and the College. 
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The Sunday School Chronicle is the weekly paper devoted to the 

Sunday School and Christian Youth Work. Send 1s. 6d. for the 

next four issues to the Editor at 104-5 Newgate St., London, E.C.1, 
and test its value for YOUR School 


BAPTIST UNION _ 
CONTINENTAL COMMITTEE 


We are seeking to promote Baptist Fellowship, 
Religious Liberty and Gospel Witness in 
Continental Lands. 

We appeal to our Ministers and Churches for 
prayerful and generous support. 


Chairman : 
Rev. H. V. LARCOMBE, B.A., B.D., BAPTIST CHURCH HOUSE 
4 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


THE CAREY KINGSGATE PRESS | 


Is able to supply practically everything needed for e 
Church and Sunday School use, such as 


For the Church | SSG eee as 
AIDS FOR THE DEAF; COMMUNION "TABLES AND — 
CHAIRS; COMMUNION TRAYS; GLASS COMMUNION 
CUPS; COMMUNION — WINES; ENVELOPES FOR THE 
FREEWILL OFFERINGS SYSTEM; HYMN BOOKS OF EVERY 
SELECTION; OFFERTORY PLATES AND. BAGS; REGISTERS 
AND ROLL BOOKS; ILLUMINATED | ADDRESSES. 


For the School ~ 


BIBLES; CHAIRS AND FURNITURE OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS; = e 

PRIZE BOOKS; REGISTERS AND STAR CARDS; LESSON 

HELPS FOR TEACHERS, including eens CONCISE | 
GUIDES. a 


You are cordially invited to take full advantage of he service available = 


6, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR 


‘A great Society which trains in order to retain” 
TO-DAY’S 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


TO-MORROW’S | 
CHURCH WORKERS 


STILL the most effective form of Youth Work within the _ 
Church. Over one thousand Baptist Societies. 


Send for literature aocling with the work: ask for 
the booklet ‘‘ Ministers and Christian Endeavour’’ 


Write to the General Secretary—Rev. Andrew Wright, 


Christian Endeavour Union of Great Britain and Ireland | 
51 Lampton Road, Hounslow, Middlesex (Telephone: HOUnslow 9215) 


Battley Brothers Limited, Clapham Park, $.W.4 Telephone: MACaulay 3401 


